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N Monday, exactly four weeks after their last 
() previous important attack, the Germans 
resumed their offensive on a new front of 
about 30 miles, extending from the edge of the expanded 
Somme-Oise battlefield on the west to the neighbourhood 
of Rheims on the east. This front appears before the 
battle to have been held by 8 German and 8 Allied 
divisions ; the latter including 4 British, each of which 
had already twice over been heavily engaged in March 
and April. The Germans brought up 17 divisions 
from their reserve without being detected, and thus 
attacked with 25. For the first time they made a 
large use of tanks. Their success was considerable, 
and probably outran their expectation. Before noon 
on Tuesday they had overrun the successive positions 
of the Chemin des Dames, the Aisne river, and the 
Vesle river; on Wednesday they took Soissons, and 
occupied the high ground west of Rheims. Their 
first claim to prisoners was for 15,000; their second 
brought it to 25,000; these figures are only slightly 
less than the figures of the corresponding claims after 
March 21st. 





* * * 


Neither from the width of front assaulted, nor from 
the number of German reserve divisions employed on 
the opening day, nor from the selection of the battle- 
field, would it appear that this attack was designed to 
be the main feature of the resumed offensive. Rather 


it seems to have been meant as a diversion, preliminary 
Its success, however, has 


to the main blow elsewhere. 


induced the Germans to throw in more divisions to 
exploit it. Two strategic objectives lie before them— 
the Paris-Chalons-Verdun railway, which threads the 
Marne Valley only 15 miles south of the Vesle; and 
more ultimately, of course, Paris itself, now little more 
than 40 miles distant. If access to these is stopped, 
as presumably it will be, they still have ample troops 
in reserve to make a bigger thrust towards Amiens than 
that of March 2Ist; and General Foch, who must 
reckon on the chance of its occurring any day, will have 
to be correspondingly economical in the use of his own 
reserves. The strategic advantages of a large salient, 
where the army within the salient fights on interior 
lines, have seldom or never been more apparent. Mean- 
while we should remember that the ground newly lost 
does not in itself greatly affect the strategic situation. 
Rheims has now little military value; considerably 
more attaches to Soissons, and perhaps to Fismes. 


* * * 


In 1918, as against 1916, the acreage (England and 
Wales) under oats is up by 35 per cent.; that under 
wheat by 38 per cent. ; that under barley by 11 per cent. ; 
that under other corn by 69 per cent.; that under 
potatoes by 50 per cent. The number of allotments 
(1,300,000) has increased by 140 per cent. The Report 
of the Food Production Department, issued on Wed- 
nesday, was as satisfactory as we could wish; the 
number of acres under cultivation in the United King- 
dom has gone up by over four millions in two years, 
all records being broken. This figure ignores the great 
increase in gardens and allotments, and it is estimated 
that, on the present scale of consumption, this year’s 
home harvest will be sufficient to feed the population 
for forty weeks. The supply before the war was only 
enough to meet a ten weeks’ consumption. Bread- 
stuffs are not everything; and even of them one-fifth 
still has to be provided. But granted that we can keep 
this rate of production up, and—in spite of the drains 
of the Army upon our labour—can, with the help of 
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women and prisoners, save what we produce, the wolf 
has now been driven a considerable distance from the 
door. With sinkings diminishing and shipbuilding on 
the increase, we can, we think, congratulate ourselves 
on the final failure of the German attempt to starve 
us out. 

* * * 

We do not feel called upon to defend the tone of 
Lord Newton’s speech on prisoners of war. With every 
allowance for a man who is temperamentally almost 
incapable of making a speech without occasional 
jokes, and with the fullest admission that we have 
frequently found his jokes amusing, we think that good 
taste might well have restrained him from making, on 
such a subject as this, a speech the reports of which 
were freely sprinkled with ‘“ Laughter.” Neverthe- 
less, the whole history of journalism during the war has 
produced nothing more disgraceful than the attacks 
upon him in the Harmsworth Press which, bitter before, 
have been doubly venomous since he dared put up a 
fight against that Press. To the desire to “go for 
Newton ”’ everything has been subordinated. Even the 
most hasty of critics must be aware that there is a 
great deal to be said for the military case against whole- 
sale exchanges with Germany, and that it is cruel and 
dishonourable to attempt to prejudice the case by 
playing upon the feelings of prisoners’ relatives. And 
even the most ignorant must know that the grossest 
injustice is done to our Government (which patently 
cannot publicly discuss the action of the French) by 
giving the public the impression that the French adopted, 
on their own account, an obviously sensible and humane 
plan, which our Government was too sleepy to hear 
about and too uninterested to adopt. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: The Government’s 
Statement regarding the “Sinn Fein German’”’ plot 
in Ireland impressed no section of Nationalists. Much 
of it dealt with events which took place prior to the 
Rising of 1916. It was already common knowledge 
that between the outbreak of the war and the Rising, 
Gaelic American Societies, in touch «with Count 
Bernstorff, had channels of communication with 
revolutionary personages in Ireland and with a section 
of the Volunteer leaders. Even here, however, the 
author of the Press Bureau’s document shows a 
lamentable disregard for precision in _ identifying 
the revolutionary party of 1914-16 with Sinn Fein. 
“Very soon after the Rising,” so runs the Statement, 
“the Sinn Fein leaders were again asking help from 
Germany.” Who were these Sinn Fein leaders ? Nearly 
all the men and women now deported in connection 
with the plot—both Sinn Feiners proper, like Mr. A. 
Griffith, and Volunteer leaders who had _ escaped 
execution, like Mr. De Valera—were under English 
lock and key for months after the suppression of the 
Rising. Mr. De Valera, in prison until the summer 
of 1917, cannot possibly have had cognisance of Herr 
Zimmerman’s proposal to the American Gaels for 
the landing in Ireland (February, 1917) of ‘‘ quantities 
of munitions.” Mr. Griffith and the aged and pathetic 
Count Plunkett were at large by February, 1917. 
Will it be believed that Mr. Lloyd George afterwards 
invited these German conspirators to take part in 
the Irish Convention ? 


However, the Press Bureau quotes certain pro- 
German utterances alleged to have been made by 
Mr. De Valera after his release. The most extreme 
of these—in the form now given—originally appeared 
in the columns of the Daily Mail, the special 
correspondent of which journal pursued Mr. De Valera 
through co. Clare last autumn. Mr. De Valera after- 
wards complained of being grossly misreported by 
this gentleman. Mr. De Valera said then (according 
to the statements of the Daily Mail and the Press 
Bureau) that there should be 500,000 fighting Volunteers 
in Ireland, and he alluded to the possibilities of a German 
invasion. 

* * * 

We are told for the rest of the “ man in the boat” 
(April 12th, 1918) and of documents found—whether 
on this person or on the person of Mr. De Valera himself 
after arrest is not quite clear—which worked out the 
constitution of the rebel army at 500,000 (the same 
figure ; what a coincidence!). “ It will thus be seen,” 
so the Statement concludes, “ that negotiations between 
the Sinn Fein Executive and Germany had been going 
on for more than three and a-half years.” Never 
was there a more complete non sequitur. No doubt 
Germany sought to get into touch with Irish disaffection 
and, no doubt, Sinn Fein had its plans for opposing 
Conscription, and played at times with the idea of 
physical force. But where is proof, or even evidence, 
that the Sinn Fein Executive, or any member of it, 
was, or endeavoured to be, in communication with 
Germany? No evidence is offered of the complicity 
in a German plot of the Irishmen arrested, although 
we hear much of the complicity of Mr. Devoy, of New 
York, and of a melodramatic “ Revolution Director- 
Resident in America.” 


* * * 


Nevertheless, if Lord French and Mr. Shortt had 
a right in Ireland at all, they had certainly a right 
to intern Mr. De Valera and his colleagues. Only 
they should have done so on the simple ground that 
these men were Separatists, the enemies of England 
in Ireland, and so a possible war-time danger. It 
would have been a reversal of Mr. Duke’s policy of 
conciliation—but a comprehensible thing, whether 
politic or not. What the Government did, however, 
was to proclaim that its drastic measures—namely, 
the arrests—would be directed solely against a German 
plot, the insinuation being that the Sinn Fein leaders 
were German dupes and agents. Now it fails to produce 
the necessary evidence. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Irish people should look on the whole affair 
as something undertaken not in the interests of British 
security (this they would have respected), but with 
the object of throwing moral discredit on Sinn Fein 
and so destroying the Nationalist unity which the 
proposal of Conscription had created. There are 
certainly signs that Mr. Lloyd George wishes to patch 
up a peace with the Irish Parliamentary Party. He 
has gone the wrong way about it, to judge by the 
comments of the party Press on the Statement of the 
Press Bureau. The idea, it may be, is to terrify Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Devlin, and the Bishops off their association 
with the Sinn Fein Anti-Conscriptionists, and induce 
the Irish Party to return docilely to Westminster; 
not with a view to immediate Conscription, but as 
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a step towards conditions more favourable to its 
enforcement. Then, if there is no development in 
this direction—which seems likely, Mr. Devlin having 
definitely adhered to the Pacifist Party of Lord 
Lansdowne in a speech of last Sunday—Conscription 
and Home Rule can both be abandoned, Ireland can 
be treated for the period of the war as a degenerate 
with homicidal tendencies, and after the war publicly 
disgraced at a Moral Assizes presided over by Mr. 
Bottomley. It is pitiable; yet one cannot but smile 
at Mr. Lloyd George, who, after engaging to emulate 
Marvell’s Cromwell and tame the Irish in one year— 


So much one man can do, 
Who doth both act and know 


—now mentions, just in parenthesis, that he has decided 
to give the youth of Ireland an opportuni ty of voluntary 


enlistment. 
* * of 


The Report of the Board of Trade Committee on the 
supply of electricity [Cd. 9062] adopts the proposal of 
Lord Haldane’s Committee for a small number of 
gigantic “super- power stations’ monopolising the 
generation for whole districts ; and it places the supreme 
control in a body of five salaried Commissioners under 
the Board of Trade, with District Electricity Boards of 
public character, nominated by the distributing authori- 
ties, public or private, and “ large consumers.” These 
District Boards are to be “financed,” nationally or 
locally, from public funds, and are to “ make no divisible 
profits.” Apparently the existing electricity com- 
panies and “large consumers” are to be given the 
cheapest possible electricity at cost price by means of 
public capital and organisation, without this enormous 
boon to the capitalists being in any way paid for by 
them! This will clearly never do. Moreover, the 
Report strikes an uncertain note as to whether the new 
super-power stations, to be “ financed” from public 
funds (an ambiguous expression) are to be and to remain 
public property, or whether they are to become new 
opportunities for capitalist profiteering. It would be 
altogether too monstrous for any Government to propose 
to Parliament to place the gigantic monopolies to be 

‘created in any but public hands; or to permit the large 
public powers and funds that will be required to be used 
for increasing the profits of joint stock companies and 
other “ large consumers.” 


* * * 


The death of Mr. Sidney Ball is a very great loss to 
all the progressive forces in Oxford University, where 
his statesmanship would have been invaluable in the 
critical reconstruction period through which the older 
universities must pass after the war. A Fabian of 
very long standing, and the author of one of the best 
among the older Fabian Tracts, he was characteristically 
Fabian in his methods, and always held that the way 
to get past a stone wall was to walk round it, and not 
through it. In this way he got past a great many, 
especially in the sphere of University reform; and if 
younger and more oor minds sometimes grew impatient 
of his sagacity, they were constantly reconciled as they 
realised the depth, the volume, and the intense genuine- 
ness of that inner passion for liberty and democracy 
by which his whole life was guided. Academic 
Liberalism and Socialism have had many leaders 
better known to the non-academic world, but few 
who have wielded a more valuable influence in 
Academe itself. 





THE RENEWED GERMAN 
ADVANCE 


OR the third time this spring the Germans 
k have carried out an attack on a_ fortified 
sector of the West front, with much greater 
immediate success than was ever attained last year 
by the French or British in corresponding efforts. 
The methods and results in all three cases seem to 
have been very similar; and the question—which 
most people are asking themselves—is why the fortunes 
of the attack and the defence should become so different 
when the German and Allied Armies exchange roles. 
In 1917 the enemy, when heavily assaulted, used 
regularly to lose the “ crater-field” ; but as regularly 
he brought reserves up in time to prevent us from 
going much further ahead. Why do the Allied reserves 
fail to stop the German advances until they have 
overrun so very much more und? The answer 
given by some ple in March and April was that 
it was for lack fa unified Allied command. But now 
we have had the unity of command for a long time ; 
all the reserves are in General Foch’s hands, to place 
and use where he likes; and yet the phenomenon 
of their tardy arrival appears to continue. The 
causes must lie deeper. 

Let us first look at the facts. The German front 
from Noyon to Auberive was thinly held a week ago 
by two German armies, commanded by General von 
Boehm and General Fritz von Below. The number of 
divisions in line averaged only about one to every four 
miles; and we have no reason to suppose that the 
Allied strength was much greater. The line was in 
French hands, save that for some miles on either side 
of Berry-au-Bac (where it crossed the Aisne) there 
were a group of British divisions (four have been officially 
mentioned) serving with a French army. The publica- 
tion of their numbers shows them to have been divisions 
which had seen the heaviest fighting in March and 
April; they must therefore have been decidedly weak, 
with their gaps filled by imperfectly assimilated drafts. 
They were presumably sent here because it was strong 
ground, no strategic objectives lay near behind it, 
and they needed rest in a quiet sector. Three of 
them had already been sent from the Somme to French 
Flanders at the end of March for the same reasons, 
just in time for the storm in the latter area to burst 
on them. Now they repeated the experience. 

We do not know whether any of the French divisions 
in line hereabouts were in like case; but, of course, 
the Germans, by the ordinary methods of an intelligence 
service, would soon learn where and how our men 
were situated, and would be tempted to strike not only 
by our presumed weakness, but by the fact of a junction 
between French and British units. On Monday, at 
4 a.m., after a three-hours hurricane bombardment, 
they attacked on a front of about thirty miles. They 
appear to have thrown twenty-five divisions against 
eight. It was evidently a complete surprise, and in 
the centre the defence was overwhelmed. When the 
fight began, the French and British held a strong 
position formed by the ridge of the Chemin des Dames 
and the plateau of Craonne. Behind this - position, 
separated by several miles of difficult country, lay 
the strong river-position of the Aisne ; behind that, 
again, after another belt of difficult country, lay the 
river-position of the Vesle. Within little more than 
thirty hours from their start the Germans had over- 
run all three positions, and by seizi Fismes and 
its crossing put the Vesle barrier behind them. This 
initial advance was roughly a dozen miles in depth ; 
and, having regard to the obstacles, it can only be 
explained on the hypothesis that the centre divisions 
on the ridge positions were entirely snowed under, 
and that in default of any material reserves to take 
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their place the two successive river-lines were almost 
undefended. 

Now, what made it possible for the Germans to 
execute this surprise? Chiefly, we think, the “ interior 
lines” on which they operate and the excellent com- 
munications which they enjoy. The bulk of their 
reserves before the battle were concentrated in the 
Meziéres-Hirson district, about fifty miles off. Thence 
they could with equal ease be despatched against 
the Aisne, against Amiens, or against Arras. Artillery 

. preparations had been staged in all three areas, and 
in others besides; so ample are those resources in 
guns, which the enemy replenished in Russia and 
taly. It was only a question of moving up the infantry ; 
and by rail and road, with night marches, this could 
be done, as in March, within two or three days, un- 
observed by our aeroplanes. With equal secrecy 
it will be possible for General von Ludendorff to launch 
another attack against any other part of the front 
where he has sufficient guns; and we may expect to 
hear any day of his doing so. There is no reason to 
suppose that the attack last Monday was the principal 
attack in the scheme of his renewed offensive; there 
are many reasons for thinking that it was not—and 
he has abundant reserves still left. 

The same circumstance —“ interior lines ’’— which 
has this year given to the German offensive a freedom 
of choice, and consequently a power of surprise, which 
was denied, generally speaking, to our offensives last 
year, gave to the German defensive last year facilities 
for swift parry and riposte, which are denied to our 
defensive now. The German reserves in 1917 could 
be concentrated at comparatively few points, with the 
certainty, nevertheless, that they would be rapidly 
available to stop a gap, no matter where that gap was 
created. It is out of the question, in 1918, for the 
Allied reserves to be so economically and efficiently 
disposed. The matter is one not of skill, but of 
geography. A certain amount of criticism was levelled 
at Sir Douglas Haig and General Pétain after March 21st 
on the ground that their reserves were not placed 
where, in the event, they were most wanted. Given 
the conditions, it may perhaps be doubted whether 
they could have been, no matter where they were put. 
The suggestion that it only needed a Generalissimo 
to place them successfully is disproved by General 
Foch’s experience. He is a very able commander, 
and he had all the reserves at his disposal; yet they 
seem to have come up not more quickly, but if anything 
less quickly, after May 27th than after March 21st. 
And even now their diversion to the Aisne front must 
be most thriftily measured; else it is always open 
to the enemy to strike elsewhere a blow which could 
not be parried. 

Although this factor told against us in 1916 and 1917, 
it seems doubtful whether the politicians, at any rate, 
either in France or England, properly appreciated 
it then. To miss a victory makes less impression 
than to incur a defeat. Otherwise it is hard to under- 
stand how last autumn and winter, when the present 
German numbers could be foreseen, the British Govern- 
ment shrank from facing the problems of man-power, 
and the French Government decided to keep the age 
of its youngest soldiers a whole year higher than the 
age in Germany. Even granting that the United 
States raised hopes which have been disappointed, 
they appear to have run an unwarrantable risk. And 
so, it would seem, General Robertson and those 
associated with him thought and said at the time. 
Has anything occurred since in the nature of a new 
military factor which could not be calculated upon ? 
Only one, we think, and that in no way decisive, 
although very worthy of study. We mean the demon- 
stration which the Germans have given of the results, 
undoubtedly to some extent novel, to be obtained by 
a special and highly intensive training of troops. It 


is probably true that the feats of the attackers on 
May 27th to 29th, as on March 21st to 23rd, could have 
been performed by noarmy but the German, and by ve 
few divisions in that army excepting those whic 

rformed them. Of course, every general believes 
in training, and every big offensive is prepared for 
by taking some of the troops destined for it out of the 
line: and elaborately rehearsing them for their task. 
It may be remembered that in his despatches reviewing 
both 1916 and 1917 Sir Douglas Haig complained 
that he had not been able to do this anything like so 
fully as he desired, being hampered partly by inter- 
ferences with his plans and partly by delays in sending 
him drafts. Ludendorff is in the fortunate position 
of being above such hindrances, and he has made 
the utmost use of it. He and his subordinates have 
shown that, given sufficient specialised training, supple- 
mented by perfect Staff work, troops can perform 
certain operations which last year’s experience had 
caused us to suppose impracticable. The demonstration 
amounts to a discovery, and all future generalship 
will take account of it. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
WHITLEY REPORT 


HE First Report of the Committee on Relations 
between Employers and Employed—commonl 
called the Whitley Report—is now a year old, 

and it is worth while reviewing the progress made in 
carrying it into effect. That Report, it will be remem- 
bered, recommended as the basis for the future relation- 
ship between the capitalist employers and the manual- 
working wage-earners, an elaborate national and local 
organisation coextensive with each great industry, by 
means of which practically all their mutual intercourse 
should be regulated. The basis of the whole scheme 
was the formation, throughout each industry, of the 
employers on the one hand, and of the workmen on the 
other, into national bodies, such as those which we know 
as Employers’ Associations and Trade Unions. These 
bodies were to settle, in periodical negotiations between 
themselves, certain fundamental questions such as 
Standard Rates of Wages and Hours of Work, as in the 
most highly-organised industries has long been custo- 
mary; and with these national or district agreements 
there was to be no interference. It was, however, 
suggested that there were many other matters affecting 
the industry that might, with advantage, be made the 
subject of discussion and joint arrangement, including 
the conditions of recruitment of the working staff, the 
technical training of all grades, the provision for unem- 
ployment, the fulfilment of the joint undertaking of the 
Government and the employers for the Restoration 
of Trade Union Conditions, and so on. These subjects 
were to become the agenda for regular meetings of a 
National Council for the industry, to be constituted— 
and this was specifically laid down as an essential 
condition—exclusively of equal numbers of represen- 
tatives appointed by all the Employers’ Associations 
and all the Trade Unions acting within the industry. 
But merely National “ Parliaments” of this kind were 
not deemed sufficient. They were accordingly to be 
supplemented by District Industrial Councils, for 
issues of local character; and these District Councils, 
it was expressly stipulated, were to be composed ex- 
clusively of representatives appointed by the local 
branches of the Employers’ Associations and Trade 
Unions concerned. Finally, as there are also “ many 
questions closely affecting daily life and comfort i, 
and the success of, the business, and affecting in no 
small degree efficiency of working, which are peculiar 
to the individual workshop or factory,” the new indus- 
trial organisation was to be completed by a Works 
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Committee in each industrial establishment, which 
was not to be allowed to interfere with any matters of 
National or District agreement, and was to be “ repre- 
sentative of the management and of the workpeople, 
and appointed from within the works.” 

There were some, even on the Whitley Committee 
which presented this Report, and on the Reconstruction 
Committee which recommended it to the War Cabinet, 
who only hesitatingly and reluctantly acquiesced in its 
ee largely on the ground that they would not 

found practicable except in certain nationalised 
industries and services, nor acceptable to the responsible 
administrators even in these. To such critics, whether 
capitalistic or proletarian in sympathy, it seemed, for 
the most part, doubtful whether there was, under 
private Capitalism. a sufficiently precise demarcation 
of industries, a sufficiently complete organisation of 
either employers or employed, and a sufficiently general 
willingness among employers to “ grant a Constitution ”’ 
to their “‘ hands,” to enable these far-reaching proposals 
to be _ in force. But the War Cabinet and the Minis- 
try of Labour, after making their own extensive and 
prolonged enquiries, decided that it could and should be 
done; and a special branch of the Ministry of Labour 
took the job in hand. Two subsequent reports by the 
Whitley Committee have further elucidated the pro- 
posals ; and the Labour Ministry has now published an 
elaborate survey of all the experiments it can discover 
of the nature of Works Committees.* No District 
Industrial Councils appear to have been formed in any 
industry ; and, so far as we are aware, there is only one 
National Industrial Council actually at work, that of 
the Pottery Industry, and this has not started exactly 
as the Whitley Committee expected and hoped, but has 
turned at once into something like a conspiracy to 
obtain higher prices from the consumers. : 

It is early days to proclaim a failure ; but it certainly 
looks as if the elaborate “‘ Whitley Constitution ” was 
not going to be widely adopted. Except in a very few 
trades, there is no such simple and uniform segregation 
of one industry from another, and no such identity 
between the interests of the industry and those of the 
community at large, as to permit either the Government 
to throw the reins on the neck of the advancing animal, 
or a National Industrial Council to carry the organisation 
whither it pleases. Where (as in coalmining) it might 
be done, the capitalists hang back. Where (as in 
engineering) there is extreme heterogeneity of conditions 
and a perplexing interpenetration of industries, even if 
the employers were willing, the workmen (and work- 
women) are not in a position to agree or to co-operate. 
But what, more than anything else, has lamed the 
propagandist efforts of the Ministry of Labour has been 
the absolute refusal of the Government itself, which 
is by far the largest employer in the United Kingdom, 
to inaugurate in its own establishments the constitution 
which it was pressing other employers to adopt. The 
Post Office, for instance, presents an ideally perfect 

und for a “ Whitley Constitution.” It is a precisely 

emarcated and entirely segregated industry, almost 
completely shielded from competition. The wage- 
earners are relatively well-organised in a small number 
of ably-conducted and federated Trade Unions, which 
are already fully “ recognised’ by the sole employer, 
and have steadily asked for the adoption of the Whitley 
Report. There is no conflict of interests between the 
employer and the community at large. Yet the 
Postmaster-General does not see his way to adopt the 

Whitley Constitution” for the Post and Telegraph 
omega and the War Cabinet does not enforce it on 
him. In the same way, we do not see the First Com- 
missioner of Works taking the matter up in his miscel- 
laneous building, furnishing and repairing establish- 
ments; nor the Stationery Office in its varied enter- 


* Works Committees: Re of an Enquiry made ini 
Labour. Stationery Office 148 pre Price 6d ee ee 








rises; nor the greatest of them all, the Minister of 

unitions, in his hundred and odd “ National Factories.” 
The railways are now administered by a Railway 
Executive Committee, for which (although the Board of 
Trade constantly pretends the contrary) Sir Albert 
Stanley is directly and completely responsible, and 
which is, in all details, absolutely subject to the orders 
of the President of the Board of Trade. Yet we do not 
find the Whitley Constitution adopted for the railway 
industry, although this has been repeatedly asked for 
by the railwaymen. Similarly in the mining industry, 
which is being carried on under the directions of the 
Coal Controller, who is the subordinate agent of the 
President of the Board of Trade. It is impossible for 
either employers or workmen in any industry to believe 
in the sincerity of the Government in recommending 
the proposals of the Whitley Report, so long as no 
single Minister of the Crown will adopt them for the 
industries that he controls ; so long as the Minister of 
Labour submits to be thus flouted by his colleagues ; 
and so long as the War Cabinet refuses to enforce 
discipline on its Ministers. 

What has just happened is that the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty have agreed to introduce 
in the Government Dockyards, not the Whitley Con- 
stitution, but something very seriously at variance 
with it, and of sinister omen. The Admiralty concedes 
to its Dockyard workmen the right to elect Yard Com- 
mittees of workmen, through which grievances as to 
wages, hours and all other conditions of employment 
may be brought to the notice of the Lords Commis- 
sioners. These, it will be noted, are not the Works 
Committees of the Whitley Report, which were to be 
equally representative of the management and the 
wage-earners, and expressly precluded from dealing 
with rates of wages or hours of labour; nor are they 
the District Industrial Councils of that Report, which 
were to be appointed, not by the wage-earners in the 
establishment of a single employer, but by the local 
branches of the Trade Unions concerned. Still less do 
they correspond with the proposed National Industrial 
Council, covering the whole shipbuilding industry of 
the kingdom. They represent, in fact, the very anti- 
thesis of the Whitley Report, which was inspired 
throughout by as full and complete a recognition of 
Trade Unionism as of Employers’ Associations. The 
Admiralty scheme, from beginning to end, ignores 
Employers’ Associations and rules out Trade Unionism. 
It is an attempt, under the cloak of the Whitley <0 
to wean the dockyard employees away from the Trade 
Unionism that they have so largely adopted ; to ignore 
such powerful organisations as the Shipwrights’ and 
Boilermakers’ Societies to which Lord Pirrie is appealing ; 
and to perpetuate the Admiralty refusal to recognise 
even the possibility of Collective Bargaining. That 
way lies industrial trouble. 

What is, in Trade Union eyes, specially sinister about 
the Admiralty proposals is that they coincide in spirit, 
and to some extent even in form, with more or less 
elaborate schemes put forward by employers in Scotland 
and elsewhere for “ giving the go-by” to the Trade 
Unions. Quite a number of the Works Committees 
reported on by the Ministry of Labour are plainly 
not devised to serve as the base of such a hierarchy of 
organisation by Trade Unions and Employers’ Associa- 
tions as the Whitley Committee recommended, but 
(like the proposed Admiralty Dockyard Committees) 
as substitutes for it. Such Works Committees deal 
with rates of wages and hours of labour, ignoring the 


-District or National agreements of the Trade Unions. 


They are elected indiscriminately by Unionists and 
Non-Unionists ; often to the obliteration of crafts and 
rades; and without connection or articulation with 
the Trade Unions concerned. Whatever the employers’ 
intention, such Works Committees can hardly fail to 
weaken the force and destroy the unity both of the 
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Employers’ Associations and the Trade Unions of the 
industries to which they belong, on which the Whitley 
Report laid such stress. This is a matter of greater 
— than may at first sight appear. Busy as Mr. 

oyd George is, we respectfully call his attention to 
it. The decision—or possibly the careless indecision— 
of the War Cabinet to permit the Admiralty, like the 
other Government Departments, to defy the Whitley 
Report is of bad augury for industrial peace. It is—to 
put it at the lowest—not good electioneering for Govern- 
ment candidates striving to withstand the swing towards 
the Labour Party. It may conceivably prove to be as 
momentous in Trade Union history as the Taff Vale 
Decision and the Osborne Judgment. 


THE 
POSITION IN THE UKRAINE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 
I 


= villages [in the Ukraine] have changed into 

so many independent republics governed by 

the omnipotent will of the people as revealed 
in the meetings of the entire village population, men 
and women,” wrote in the Cracow Czas of March 
15th an exceedingly well-informed correspondent—to judge 
by the contents, a Polish country gentleman from 
the Ukraine. “. - Village committees have tried 
to do constructive work, but are continually hampered 
by the refractory attitude of the population which refuses 
to be governed by them, but insists on their carrying out 
its will, always controlled and criticised. The composition 
of these committees changes continually, members resigning 
or being forced to do so. Sometimes they are beaten by 
the peasants or even seriously wounded, and accusations 
are raised against them of paying excessive attention to 
their private interests. The ‘ Bosiaks’ (the bare-footed) 
complain against the rich peasants; the soldiers from 
the front form the extreme opposition; the women add 
considerably to the confusion of the village politics.” “* The 
peasants recognise no one except their own committees, 
and insist on their right to govern themselves,” euphemis- 
tically says a memorandum of the Ukrainian Union for 
Trade and Agriculture as quoted in a Polish daily. “ They 
do not want to hear of a central Rada. The Ukrainian 
Government has no administrative organs at its disposal 
to enforce obedience. Attempts to do so by military 
force have failed because the soldiers sent against the peasants 
pass over to their side and fraternise with them.” ‘“ Almost 
the entire country is deprived of regular postal service,” 
writes someone just returned from the Ukraine in the 
Cracow Nowa Reforma of April 12th. “ One does not see 
any newspaper for weeks on end. There is a whole series 
of local authorities who administer ‘law’ and justice of 
their own. An enormous number of villages and small 
towns have councils of their own—i.e. Soviets which do not 
communicate either with each other or with anybody 
outside. In the villages the peasants have all kinds of arms 
at their disposal, froma simple rifle up to an eroplane and 
artillery. Comparatively the best order prevails near 
the railway lines for about half a mile each side—so far 
does the power of the allied armies [German and Austrian] 
extend. It is from there that the surplus of food is 
derived for export.” : 

The Polish papers had a purpose in painting the condition 
of the Ukraine in the blackest colours. “ If the occupying 
Powers wish to attain any results,” wrote a correspondent 
in the Czas of March 18th, “they themselves must take 
over the administration of the country, and give up all 
one-sided policy [i.e., of dealing with the Ukrainians in 
the Ukraine.] They must invite the co-operation of educated 
people acquainted with local conditions and inclining to 





the West ” [i.e., the Polish Roman Catholic gentry, not the 
Greek-Orthodox Great Russians, who incline to the east], 
Yet the German authorities themselves have implicitly 
admitted the substantial truth of these reports; however 
unwilling they may have been to drop their Ukrainian 
plans and to support the Polish gentry, they have to do so 
for social reasons and will in turn receive their most eager 
support. As for the great Russian gentry, it seems that 
the Germans propose to make the Ukraine the kindergarten 
of a monarchist counter-revolution in Russia, which, 
kept alive by the help of the Germans, would have to remain 
dependent on them. 

The social structure of the Ukraine explains its politics, 
It is a country of the size of France, almost exclusively 
agricultural ; practically without any important industrial 
towns except for a few large ports (Odessa, Nicolaieff) ; 
amazingly uniform in its social structure; with its social 
and economic stratification strongly emphasised by difference 
of languages, culture and religion. The peasants speak 
the Little Russian dialect which a small group of nationalist 
intelligentsia, professing a Ukrainian nationality distinct 
from that of the Great Russians, tries to develop into a 
separate language. Whether a “ Ukrainian nationality 
really exists is usually discussed in terms in which the 
question can receive no answer. Were one to ask the 
average peasant in the Ukraine his nationality, he would 
answer that he is Greek Orthodox ; if pressed to say whether 
he is a Great Russian, a Pole, or a Ukrainian, he would 
probably reply that he is a peasant; and if one insisted 
on knowing what language he spoke, he would say that 
he talked “‘ the local tongue.’’ Or even should he say that 
he is “ Russkiy,” this answer would hardly prejudge the 
question of a Ukrainian nationality; he simply does 
not think of nationality in categories designed by the 
intelligentsia. Or again, if one tried to find out to 
what State he desires to belong, whether he wants to be 
ruled by an All-Russian or a separate Ukrainian Government, 
one would find that in his opinion all Governments alike 
are a nuisance, and that it would be best if the “ Christian 
peasant-folk ” were left to themselves. 

All the big landowners and practically the entire Christian 
population of the towns, speak either Polish or Great Russian. 
There are no more Ukrainian noblemen or big landowners 
in the Ukraine than there is a Nonconformist aristocracy 
in Great Britain—the Ukrainian may rise to higher rank, 
but he then ceases to be what his fathers were. To give 
but a few examples; the notorious reactionary Durnovo 
(the father-in-law of the new Ukrainian dictator, “* Hetman ” 
Skozopadski), -the Octobrist Rodzianko, the Cadet 
Terestchenko, were all of Ukrainian extraction, but none of 
them thought or thinks himself essentially different from 
the Great Russians. As a rule, it sufficed for the Ukrainian 
peasant to leave his village community in order to lose 
his marked provincial peculiarities and his dialect. The 
larger part of the tchinovniks and the school teachers and 
priests in the Ukraine, speak Great Russian, though they 
are very largely Ukrainians by birth. “‘ There have been 
national Ukrainian commissaries,” writes a correspondent 
in the Czas, “but to the peasants they were as strange 
as the old Russian tchinovniks. : In fact, they 
were mostly ex-tchinovniks. One day they hold 
office as Bolsheviks, the next as Ukrainians, or vice versa. 
Yet most of them, educated in Russian schools, were unable 
to do their official work in the Ukrainian language—an 
official circular of the Ukrainian Rada had to allow them 
for the time being to carry on their work in Russian. Even 
when going as unskilled labourers to the towns the Ukrainian 
peasants changed into Great Russians. One can see these 
men, in the novels of Maxim Gorki or of Kuprin, move 
freely from Odessa to the Volga, from the Crimea to 
Petrograd, clearly conscious of the unity of All-Russia. 
The Ukrainian nationality of the peasant is linguistic to 
some extent, but it rests mainly on his intense class con- 
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sciousness, on the herd instinct within his village community 
and within his social class. He feels a hatred of the strangers 
who, like a visitation of God, swarm about the Ukraine 
—the Polish “pany” (lords), the Jewish traders, the 
Russian “ tchinovniks,” the shady “ townees.” At times 
he doubts whether even the priest, not being a peasant, 
can be altogether pleasing to Heaven; as to Church land 
he holds very definite views to which the village assemblies 
have recently given practical expression. 

The Ukrainian peasant instinctively believes in the right 
of every man to the means of production which he needs 
for his work and in the right of property in the produce 
of labour. In the open, unguarded fields around every 
village tens of thousands of sheaves of grain stand throughout 
the summer and not a single sheaf is stolen. But even the 
most self-respecting peasant will steal wood from the land- 
owner’s forest. I once caught a peasant cutting a tree 
in our forest, disarmed him and gave him a hiding. He 
accepted all that as the natural course of events. But 
when I called him a thief he told me that not he was the 
thief, but the masters. The trees in the forest and the 
land in the fields were given by God to all men alike and 
are as free as water and air. They belong to him who 
needs them and is able to use them. Such is the moral 
background of the Ukrainian peasant movement. 

Its material foundations are determined by the agrarian 
system which now prevails in Eastern Europe. There are 
the big landed estates, the “‘ mammoth farms ” comprising 
what used to be the demesne in the days of serfdom— 
about half the land, and usually the better half. They are 
run as big capitalist enterprises by their owners or by big 
farmers who, as far as the peasants are concerned, differ 
in no way from the owners. The other half of the land is 
owned by the peasants. As a rule they do not, however, 
own economically self-sufficient farms such as one finds 
in Bohemia, in most parts of Germany and of France, and 
as Stolypin tried to introduce in Russia. The great mass 
of the peasants live in clustered villages, in huts surrounded 
by farm buildings, and usually with an orchard and a small 
garden plot attached to them. Their land lies out in the 
open fields and consists of small scattered strips, sometimes 
distant by miles from each other. When serfdom was 
abolished, sufficient land was assigned to each peasant 
family. But whilst the internal organisation of the big 
manor prevents its subdivision among heirs, neither law 
nor custom nor the nature of the holding has prevented 
the division of the land of the peasant among his numerous 
children. No wonder then if by now most of them find 
themselves with too little land to live on or as cottagers 
with nothing more than a garden plot. They have to 
eke out their existence by working as hired labourers on 
the big landed estates, and throughout Eastern Europe 
goes the cry for the “ extra lot,” a new appropriation of 
land for the peasants. Short of land for cereals, the peasants 
have long ago converted most of their meadows, commons 
or forests into plough land. They are therefore short 
of pasture for their cows, and of wood for fuel. The demand 
for “ forests and meadows” is a more powerful political 
factor in the Ukraine than all national ideas put together. 

The Polish, Lithuanian and Ukrainian villages know 
nothing of the primitive communism which has been pre- 
served in Great Russia largely owing to the administrative 
atrangements of the old Muscovite State. Hence the 
agrarian programme in the Ukraine has not the communist 
character which it has in Great Russia. Difficulties are 
likely to arise between the richer and poorer peasants— 
are the big landed estates to be used to equalise their lands, 
or is everyone to get an equal share in the new division 
of land? But as against the big landlord the peasants 
practically all present a united front. And here differences 
of religion or nationality count for nothing. There are 
Some scattered Polish villages to be found in the Ukraine, 
and the Cracow Czas, the organ of the high Polish Clerical 





aristocracy, had to admit in its issue of March 19th that 
“the Polish peasants grabbed the land of the ‘ pany’ 
[Polish landlords] with no less joy than the Ukrainians.” 
This was also the reason why the Poles feared a 
national plebiscite to decide the problem of Cholm, because 
they felt that if the Polish peasant had to choose between 
a Polish State in which the big landowners would be left 
their land, and a Ukrainian peasant republic in which 
he would get that land without compensation, he would 
disregard religion and nationality and vote for the Ukraine. 


PLOTS 


HERE is room for a history of plots. Few things 
have exercised a greater influence on the fortunes 
of men. Such a history would be interesting, not 

only on account of its many sensational anecdotes, but for 
the light it would throw on human psychology. It would, 
we fancy, make three things fairly clear—first, that, in spite 
of the incredulous, plots do exist; second, that where our 
prejudices are roused, most of us are ready to believe in a 
plot, whether it has a basis in fact or not; and third, that 
when the public is convinced of the existence of a dangerous 
plot, it is liable to attacks of suspicion-mania, which lead 
it to rejoice in the punishment of the innocent equally with 
the guilty. As for those who are incredulous about plots 
in general, they shut their eyes to the facts almost deliber- 
ately. Dreading the things of which human beings are 
capable when under the influence of plot-mania, and 
regarding the believers in plots as no less a peril to society 
than the plotters themselves, they prefer to ignore the 
conspiratorial side of human nature or, at least, to leave it 
to the unimaginative sort of novelists. As ninety-nine 
plots in a hundred miscarry, and as, on the lowest compu- 
tation, fifty per cent. of them are bogus, this policy has 
much to be said for it. It has its risks, however. Some 
plots have even succeeded. If Julius Cesar had been less 
of a sceptic about plots, he might have lived to be crowned. 
Had it not been for plots, Italy would not now be a nation, 
and the present war would probably never have broken out. 
To ignore such grim masters of events may make for comfort, 
but one cannot rewrite history merely in order to be com- 
fortable. So long as human beings exist, we may as well 
recognise the probability that some of them will be plotting. 
The under dogs will be plotting against the upper dogs, and 
the upper dogs will be plotting against the under dogs. 
Many of the plots will be good, and many will be evil. All 
we can be sure of is that most of them will fail. 

If incredulity with regard to plots is foolish, however, 
credulity is a great deal worse. Some of the most terrible 
erimes in history have been the result of too simple faith 
in the existence of a plot. Nero believed, or led others to 
believe, that it was Christian conspirators who had set fire 
to Rome. One of the consequences of this suspicious young 
sportsman’s error was that shortly afterwards Christians, 
clothed in the skins of wild animals, were being thrown to 
the dogs to be torn in pieces, or were crucified, or burnt 
alive in shirts of pitch. Lest some scholar should refuse to 
believe, however, that it was the story of a plot that led to 
Nero’s persecution of the Christians, it will be useful to 
recall one or two other historical crimes that had their 
origin in a tale of a conspiracy. When in 1572 Catherine 
de Medici decided on the necessity of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, she had to win the consent of the young 
King. This she did by inventing a Protestant plot. ‘ She 


convinced him first of the existence of a Huguenot plot,” 
says the historian. Now, the Huguenots had been engaged 
in many plots in theirtime : most people were in those days. 
Butof the particular plot which was used to incite Charles [X. 
to give the order for the butchery of the French Protestants 
“The attitude of 
. was cynical in the extreme. 


no evidence has ever been discovered. 
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they spoke of a diabolical plot against the Crown nipped in 
the bud by the massacre; to the Pope and the King of 
Spain they paraded the massacre as a deliberate and long- 
planned act of policy.” The next greatest crime in the 
history of France, the September Massacres of 1792, was 
also associated with tales of a terrible plot. On the eve of 
the butchery “the whole of Paris was talking of the plots 
concocted in the prisons.” That there were Royalist 
conspiracies in existence at the time it would be foolish to 
doubt. One would think, however, that the conspirators 
who were under lock and key were scarcely worth being 
afraid of to the point of murder. At the rumour of a plot, 
unhappily, men become insane. They rush not only to 
conclusions, but to wild deeds. 

And the case against over-credulity in regard to plots 
is almost as strong if we leave French and come to English 
history. Thomas Cromwell, that model of ruthlessness, 
won his sinister power over Henry VIII.—power which led 
to the murder of so many noble Englishmen, Sir Thomas 
More among them—by harping on the plot theme. Henry 
VIII., says J. R. Green, “ was fearless of open danger, but 
tremulously sensitive to the slightest breath of hidden 
disloyalty. It was on this inner dread that Cromwell 
based the fabric of his power. . . . The air was thick with 
tales of plots and conspiracies, and with the detection and 
suppression of each Cromwell tightened his hold on the 
King.” Even if we take it for granted that many of t he 
plots were genuine, we may question whether the remedy 
was not worse than the disease. Cromwell with his keen 
scent for plots reduced England to a state of nervous terror 
such as she has seldom known. Men in England at the 
time felt, declared Erasmus, “as if a scorpion lay sleeping 
under every stone.” 

The great plot period in English history, however, is not 
the period of Thomas Cromwell, but the period of Titus 
Oates. Titus Oates lives in history as the man who made 
the invention of plots a branch of English manufacturing 
industry. One has only to look at the face of the man, 
with its long, evil chin, to see what a scoundrel he was. 
But the English Protestants of his day wanted Popish plots, 
and Titus Oates provided them with what they wanted. 
That is sufficient to explain their trust in him. Intoxicated 
by his grisly tales, they watched with enthusiasm the pro- 
cession of his innocent victims on their way to the gallows. 
Perhaps, we, too, had we been living in Oates’s day, would 
have believed in his narrative. There had, it was undeniable, 
been a secret meeting of the Jesuits in London. Further, 
the magistrate to whom Oates first told his story of the plot 
was soon afterwards found murdered by someone unknown. 
Apart from these suspicious incidents, Oates had plenty of 
witnesses to swear to the truth of his story. One witness 
swore that an army of thirty thousand men, disguised as 
pilgrims, were under orders to gather at Corunna and invade 
Wales. Another had been promised canonisation and five 
hundred pounds to murder the King. Oates himself 
declared that he had once stood behind a door and listened 
while the Queen confessed her willingness to have the King 
murdered. There has seldom been a better-substantiated 
story of a plot. Few juries could have resisted such over- 
whelming evidence. Oates, if we may judge him by the 
law of supply and demand, had done well. He and his 
market had found each other. He was bound to be 
followed by other enterprising merchants with the same 
wares. Macaulay, referring to the orgy of plots that 
followed the success of Oates’s inventions, has summed up 
the history of the plot-mongers in wise and witty sentences 
that should be a lasting warning against excessive 
credulity in regard to such things. He says: 

Every person well read in history must have observed that 
depravity has its temporary modes, which come in and go out like 
modes of dress and upholstery. It may be doubted whether, in 
our country, any man ever, before the year 1678, invented and 


related on oath a circumstantial history, altogether fictitious, of a 
treasonable plot, for the purpose of making himself important by 


destroying men who had given him no provocation. But in the year 

1678 this execrable crime became the fashion, and continued to be 

so during the twenty years which followed. Preachers designated 

it as our peculiar national sin, and prophesied that it would draw 
on us some awful national judgment. . . . Till the dissolution of 
the Oxford Parliament, Popish plots were the chief manufacture. 

Then, during seven years, Whig plots were the only plots that paid. 

After the Revolution, Jacobite plots came in. 

English politics only became rational, indeed, during the 
Premiership of Sir Robert Walpole, who was either too lazy 
or too tolerant to take any notice of the sensational tales 
(many of them, no doubt, true) of Jacobite plottings on the 
part of his opponents. As late as 1720, however, when 
Swift wrote an anonymous pamphlet urging the Irish 
people to use their own manufactures, the Chief Justice of 
Ireland was still so much under the plot obsession that he 
declared it was the object of the author to bring in the 
Pretender. 

Plots did not come into their own again in England until 
the time of the French Revolution, when Pitt (to the sorrow 
of his biographers) wasted a great deal of his energy in 
suppressing revolutionary plots, real or imaginary. Dr. 
J. Holland Rose, in William Pitt and the Great War, has little 
to say in favour of Pitt’s anti-plot policy. Of the Correspond- 
ing societies he writes : “* I have found no proof that either 
at Norwich or in London these societies used illegal methods. 
The seditious placards posted up at Norwich may have been 
the work of some fanatic or agent provocateur.” The mem- 
bers of the London Society evidently suspected the presence 
of agents provocateurs among them, as at their meetings they 
had a card hung above the chairman’s head, bearing the 
ever-wise words, “‘ Beware of Orators.” The plots, however, 
were in some places a success so far as the authorities were 
concerned. In Scotland the infamous Braxfield acted on 
the principle that a man accused of being concerned in a 
plot was guilty without need of further evidence. He is 
reported on one occasion to have greeted a member of one 
of his packed juries with the words: ‘* Come awa’, Maister 
Horner, come awa’, and help us to hang one o’ thae daamed 
scoondrels.”” ‘That is merely a Scottish expression of the 
old spirit of Thomas Cromwell, whose papers were full of 
brief jottings on the model of : “ Item, the Abbot of Reading 
to be sent down to be tried and executed at Reading.” 
“To be tried and executed ” is a good phrase. It at once 
delights and horrifies us because it reveals one of the terrible 
secrets of human nature. Few of us are so candid as 
Thomas Cromwell. If we were, thousands of us would 
confess that for us, too, an accusation of conspiracy is 
evidence of the accused person’s guilt. At the same time, 
it is to the credit of English human nature that at the end 
of the eighteenth century magistrates and juries refused 
for the most part to follow Pitt in his enthusiasm for dis- 
covering plots. Even the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act did not bring about the conviction of Horne Tooke and 
his friends. The chief result of the trials and acquittals 
was an increase in the membership and influence of the chief 
organisation attacked. 

During the nineteenth century one of the most curious 
of plots was the conspiracy of the Orangemen to put the 
Duke of Cumberland on the throne instead of Queen 
Victoria. But the conspiracies that seemed most dangerous 
to the authorities were undoubtedly Trade Unionism and 
Irish Nationalism. Even to-day the Trade Unionist is 
suspected in many quarters as a conspirator. For a long 
time the law regarded him as such. As for Irish Nationalists, 
did not even a great and averagely sane newspaper like the 
Times publish the Pigott forgery, accusing Parnell of 
complicity in a murder-plot ? In Ulster at the present day, 
we are told, tens of thousands of people believe in the 
existence of a permanent Popish plot, if not to cut their 
throats, at least to steal their farms, their houses and their 
goods. The whisper of the existence of such a plot is of 
more effect in the politics of Ulster than a world of evidence. 
Hence, seeing the influence of such stories, we think it 
behoves Governments as well as peoples to examine any 
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alleged plot as closely as though it were an alien coming 
ashore at Newhaven. They should insist on knowing in 
regard ‘to every plot the characters of the witnesses for it, 
the nature of the evidence, and on making sure that none 
but persons against whom the evidence is indisputable shall 
be dragged in under a general accusation of conspiracy. 
The sane attitude to adopt in regard to plots is not to dis- 
believe in their existence offhand, but to demand the produc- 
tion of their credentials. History warns us that we must 
never accept a plot on trust. If we did, our statesmen 
would be at the mercy of every Titus Oates and Pigott 
who could invent a sensational story in tune with the 
prejudices of the hour. 


MILITARY REWARDS 


Corruptio optimi pessima. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HERE has grown up among countries which still 
remember the age of chivalry the practice of 
bestowing public honours upon those who have 

served best the public weal or who, at least, are esteemed 
to have done so. How excellent a custom it seems! The 
good are summoned to public praise, while the rest, although 
not held in obloquy, must make what they can of being 
left in the shade. What a mirror of justice! It is a very 
rehearsal of the Last Day. Even the goats must acknow- 
ledge the right of the sheep to their recorded triumph. 
Such is the picture to which the public has become accus- 
tomed through the mesmeric power of the Honours Roll 
in war. 

But what are the feelings of those who, having borne the 
burden and heat of the less advertised but no less onerous 
hours of a campaign, find that the King has been advised 
that their services have not been worth mentioning? That 
is the situation for tens of thousands of our officers to-day, 
and for the immense majority of the rank and file. This is 
no bizarre or quixotic grievance. It is the common talk 
of the Army. What does “ G.H.Q.” stand for in most 
men’s eyes? It means a body of officers, quite certain of 
rewards, promotions and mentions, at a percentage vastly 
in excess of what goes to any other formation in the Army. 
It is just the same thing with all the Staffs. There is no 
question here of these fortunate people not having properly 
carried out their duties. General Head Quarters is quite 
up to the average. But what of the regimental officers, 
what of the ceaseless and tedious work on the lines of com- 
munication, and what, above, all, of the men that make the 
Army, the men whom all England loves to praise in lyrical 
essays and resplendent speeches, but whose rewarding a 
careless England leaves to those who at present control 
the tap of the “ fountain of honour” ? 

Here are facts. In a recent list of “ mentions” for a 
Division, 80 cfficers were included, and 11 “ other ranks.” 
As there are roughly thirty-five times as many “ other 
ranks ” as there are officers, it follows that in this particular 
list the officers obtained about one hundred times as many 
mentions as arithmetic would have assigned to them. 
Were the officers of this Division a hundred times as zealous 
and efficient as the men? If so, what sort of officers were 
those who trained their men to such an outcome? They 
could not blame the raw material. It was all England had 
to give. 

Again, another list contained but one man out of six 
hundred odd in a certain “Lines of Communication ” 
department. The department in question is well known to 
be one of the hardest driven in the Army, a department 
whose work contains no thrilling episodes, nothing but 
unremitting toil averaging perhaps ten hours a day. Of 
these men it might be said, as of another: “ They did what 
they could.” Was it because they did not cross swords 
with the enemy that their names do not figure on their 


country’s tablets of fame? Why then, about the same 
time, did the Staff at General Head Quarters, whose activi- 
ties do not extend beyond their office chairs, retain more 
than half of the whole of the honours given by an allied 
monarch to the army for which they were trustees ? 

It was calculated recently by a cynic that a certain 
“ Roll of Honour” gave a place to thirty out of every 
hundred regimental officers and to six out of every hundred 
Staff officers, but that on the corresponding ‘“ Honours 
Roll” the proportions were precisely reversed. But why 
continue the proofs? The facts are known to all soldiers. 

Such is the indictment which is brought against the 
rewarding of war services, alike by those who are rewarded 
and by those who are not. It is a formidable charge. At 
the best it amounts to an accusation of ignorance and neglect 
which have rendered useless what might have been a pure 
and measured bestowal of honour where it is due. At 
worst it is an allegation of semi-conscious graft. 

The considerations involved in the recommendations 
for reward are exceedingly subtle. Let us look at the 
machinery by which it is done. Periodically throughout 
a campaign the Commander-in-Chief proposes to write a 
despatch, and to append thereto a list of those in his Com- 
mand whom he wishes to bring to the notice of their country. 
He therefore calls upon the heads of the various formations 
and departments comprising his force for the names of those 
of their subordinates whom they recommend. It is, of 
course, necessary to observe some proportion between the 
number of names submitted and the strengths of the forma- 
tions to which they belong, and therefore recommending 
officers are caused to submit their recommendations in an 
order of merit so that the more enthusiastic and exuberant 
lists can be cut down. As the recommendations go forward 
and upward through the various links in the chain connecting, 
say, a company of infantry with G.H.Q., this curtailing 
and modifying process goes on, the final changes and 
drafting of the list of names for the Despatch being carried 
out by the Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Force. 

In theory nothing can be said against this machinery, 
which is indeed the only one available. How comes it, 
then, that error and discontent are introduced ? 

Through one most human motive, the desire to do what 
you can for those with whom you are in daily contact on 
terms of personal friendship. Anda very laudable motive, 
it may be said. Yes, if what you give is yours and is not 
taken from someone else. But it is inherent in the system 
of honours that what you give to one man imposes upon 
all others, who might have attained it but did not, a pro- 
portionate loss. This is inberent because, in spite of the 
theory that the King can create honour, he can really only 
modify its apparent incidence. The delight with which 
a man’s friends and relations hear of his mention in the lists 
is palpable. What is impalpable is the silent yet mordant 
bitterness of heart which is the lot of the average man who 
has done his best, yet time after time sees others rewarded 
while he himself is passed over. And this feeling is shared 
with still greater bitterness by his wife, his mother, and 
those of his friends who know he is worth his salt. But 
these things no one speaks of. All the world runs to 
congratulate the wife of the latest D.S.O. 

This proclaimed division of our soldiers into categories of 
selected and rejected could only be justified if in the first 
place it were unerringly correct and, in the second, it were 
an encouragement to our Army. But the correctness of 
the choosing is vitiated by just that human weakness of 
doing one’s best for one’s friends, while losing sight of the 
rest of the world, which, though it is very good Freemasonry, 
is very bad Christianity. What happens in practice is 
this. Each officer who draws up a list of personal recom- 
mendations, even if he be fair-mindedness itself, can only 
speak of what he knows, and what he knows is of his imme- 
diate entourage. It is true that in theory he obtains, also, 
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the considered opinions of all his lieutenants. But in this 
imperfect world it is quite beyond the possibilities that a 
man shall put on a level with his own opinion those of men 
below and remote from him. So it happens that N.C.O.’s 
are more fortunate than privates in being brought to 
notice, officers than N.C.O.’s, Staff officers than regimental 
officers, and officers at General Head Quarters than all 
the rest. 

It might be argued that this is not likely to be unjust, 
as it is in the nature of things that the higher a man is in 
the Service the more probable it will be that he does good 
work. The contention is plausible but unsound. Honours 
and mentions are presumably given, not for innate talent, 
obtained hereditarily or by education, for which the fortunate 
possessor is rewarded with the pay and rank he holds, but 
for application and will-power by which he has put his gifts, 
however humble, to greater use than those of his fellows. 
On this showing, although there may be some higher 
percentage of reward to officers who have attained special 
appointments, yet no great disproportion between them 
and men of lower rank should be allowed. What can 
justify the extraordinary bias in favour of officers as against 
other ranks and in favour of Staff as against regimental 
officers which any list will show to exist ? 

We have examined the fairness of military rewards. 
Let us now turn to the question as to whether they encourage 
the Army and produce valour and efficiency. 

The doctrine of rewards is generally accepted in easy 
fashion without any philosophic examination, but, when 
it is challenged, it takes its defence on the ground that men 
need an incentive of this kind, without which, it is urged, 
they will not do their best. It might be apposite to quote 
the opinion of General Gordon when he opposed the institu- 
tion of the Victoria Cross on the ground that soldiers should 
not be rewarded for doing their duty, and that no man 
who would not earn a V.C. when the chance came was fit 
to wear uniform. This is a hard saying, and the great 
soldier-idealist was paying too high a compliment to his 
fellows in putting them all on his own level. But with- 
out taking so stern a line as Gordon’s, it may be replied 
that the contention of those who advocate honours proves 
far too much. If it be the case that honours are needed to 
make a man do his best for his country (which is but a poor 
compliment to him, put in this crude way), what a suicidal 
method is this of getting the best out of a multitude of men, 
far more than half of whom know that they will never 
get any recognition whatever! If the psychology of the 
advocates of honours is sound, it proves that honours do 
far more harm than good. But the argument against 
honours on the grounds of efficiency is even stronger than 
has been shown. For human nature is so constructed that 
while we easily forget the favours which have fallen to us, 
we do not so soon lose sight of neglect and the contempt 
which neglect imputes. And, further, ambitious and highly 
placed officers do not work for decorations. They work, 
first, for their country, and secondly for position, good 
appointments, posts which will give them full scope for 
their keenness. This form of reward is not only justifiable 
but essential. The appointments are there and some- 
one must hold them; of course they must go to the best 
men. There is nothing artificial about this. Decorations 
and mentions, on the other hand, are, like peerages, a 
“creation.” This really means that they are not natural, 
and the “creation” of honours inevitably involves the 
“creation ” of dishonours as their antithesis. 

To come to practical measures. If we are to continue the 
system of rewards, which seems unshakable, there are one or 
two methods we might adopt which would put the whole 
business on a decently equitable footing. In the first place, 
as far as possible, each *‘ Formation,” down to quite small 
units, should be allotted a certain number of rewards and 
mentions, arithmetically proportioned to its strength. 
This should not prevent any unit’s normal percentage being 


increased or reduced if its deeds so merited, but this should 
be exceptional, and should only be done by administrative 
order of the Commander-in-Chief, duly promulgated. The 
lottery of war gives to certain groups far more chance of 
distinguishing themselves than to others. This is no reason 
why the lucky ones should have the more reward. The 
criterion for any unit should be—what has been its behaviour 
compared with that which might have been considered the 
average for its circumstances? By this alone it should 
be judged. 

Secondly, and this method, although it sounds revolu- 
tionary, has in some cases already been adopted in this war, 
the choice of the recipients of honours should, as far as 
possible, be by a man’s equals and inferiors. No man is a 
hero to his valet, it is true. But a valet has usually an 
uncommonly good knowledge of his master’s qualities : 
and a man’s comrades know more than anyone how he has 
shaped in the trivial round, the common task, as well as 
in those rare moments when rapid decision or heroism can 
be given play. That is what a man’s commanding officer 
does not knew, except by hearsay or by long experience of 
results. The demeanour of a junior to a senior often 
determines the rewards the former will attain. It is a 
premium on obsequiousness. 

Certain medals are now distributed to the rank and file to 
be allotted by popular election, where no other choice is 
possible. It would be a little difficult to carry out this 
principle for, say, a Battalion Commander. The position 
of subordinates who had failed to elect their C.O. by acclama- 
tion to a Commandership of the Bath might become uneasy. 
While, therefore, election should be the method for junior 
ranks, nomination would be maintained in the selection of 
senior officers. 

Many soldiers would like to see all military decorations 
and mentions abolished, except perhaps the V.C. It has 
been contended that these somewhat meretricious methods 
enable an economical Treasury to dispense a not incon- 
siderable portion of our emoluments in paper and ribbon 
instead of in earned money. At all events, we do not want 
to gain glory in the eyes of our countrymen if it be at the 
expense of our comrades. . 


OBSERVATIONS 


N the middle of the week many persons were complain- 
I ing: “ Exactly the same thing has happened again. 
We are assured every day for weeks that the line 
will hold, and that everybody is full of confidence, and that 
our Air Service prevents the unseen massing of German 
troops. Then suddenly there is a great attack in immense 
force against a thinly held portion of the line—indicating 
that it is a surprise to us—and the line very appreciably 
yields.” A half-truth. ‘“ Exactly the same thing ” has not 
happened again, for the resistance to the attack was quite 
different this time. The whole truth, which should never 
be forgotten, but which continually is forgotten, is that we 
are still outnumbered—not only here and there, but in 
totality—and that this state of affairs will persist un til the 
autumn. People in responsible positions, who ought to know 
better, have been wildly talking once more this week about 
a vast mass of reserves which Foch is keeping up his capa- 
cious sleeve. We may congratulate ourselves on one point, 
not a minor point either. The opponents of the unity of 
command have not indulged in sarcasm or innuendo because 
Foch has not performed the impossible. They might have 
done so. In some countries a certain public would assuredly 
have done so. 
~ * * 


I wish to draw attention to the fact that the Exhibition 
in connection with last week’s Conference upon the After- 
Care of the disabled soldiers and sailors, after being closed 
for some days, is reopened to-day at the Memorial Hall, 
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Farringdon Street, E.C. Unless the talk about “ our 
heroes ” is a froth of sham sentimentality this Exhibition 
ought to be overcrowded daily. 


* * * 


One institution, at any rate, has not been “ controlled” in 
the war—namely, the Jockey Club. The Jockey Club, 
instead of being controlled, is “* requested.” Its representa- 
tives seem to meet the representatives of the War Cabinet 
on equal terms. The Government, according to an announce- 
ment, apparently official, ‘‘ requested the Jockey Club to co- 
operate with them in carrying into effect ” the limitation of 
racing rendered necessary by the stress of war. Whereupon 
the Jockey Club duly met and unanimously agreed that 
“such a request coming direct from the Government should 
be loyally complied with,”’ and gave the necessary orders for 
cancellation of race meetings. What would have happened 
if the Jockey Club had “ loyally ” differed from the War 
Cabinet on the grave question Heaven knows! But we can 
all guess what would happen to the Football Association or 
the M.C.C. if the War Cabinet wanted anything from such 
bodies. Their “ loyalty ” would not be appealed to. They 
would just receive an order from some department, and that 
would be the end of that. The further curtailment of racing 
is probably directly due to the season-ticket holders’ dan- 
gerous resentment against race-trains to and from Gatwick. 
If season-ticket holders had any sense they would all become 
members of the Jockey Club. It would then suddenly be 
discovered that to raise the price of seasons would involve 
the ruin of the Empire, and the Board of Trade would sing a 
tune quite different from its present melody. 


* a * 


All statements, emanating from no matter where, as to 
Allied policy in the Far East should be read with the greatest 
reserve. The truth about this exceedingly important and 
delicate matter cannot be put forth at the present moment. 
The French Press has been considerably misinformed, and 
too much attention has been paid in London to what it has 
said. 

* * * 


It is curious and interesting that, in the sensational re- 
bellion of season-ticket holders and would-be season-ticket 
holders. the phrase “* bomb-dodgers ”’ has begun to lose its 
popularity. A month ago, two months ago, it was all the 
rage; and just as once the right-minded used contume- 
liously the term “ free-thinker,” so now the right-minded 
were then holding it to be a sin to dodge bombs. Apparently 
the theory was that as decent people they ought to stand still 
for possible bombs to drop on them, and that there was some- 
thing heroic and patriotic in doing this. Another theory, 
which still lives, was to the effect that up-river trains were 
monopolised by wealthy aliens, who had obtained their 
riches by dubious means, who spoke queer English, and who 
would be interned if the Home Office was not full of what 
Clemenceau calls consciences pourries. I have never been 
able to get any confirmation of this theory. I was talking 
to a friend who comes up from Maidenhead like a sardine and 
returns thither like a sardine every day, and he assured me 
that his fellow-sardines are quite ordinary English Britons 
with no trace of the exotic. This man has gone to live at 
Maidenhead because of a female relative whose nervous 
system has been disturbed by the noise of raids. He is won- 
dering about the future of his season-ticket, and whether the 
judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature of the Great 
Western Railway will graciously permit him to continue the 
same, or not. He is one of the tens of thousands of the dis- 
affected. Indeed the season-ticket ukase has exacerbated 
the season-ticket public, which naturally is a public of fixed 
habits, more deeply even than the raising of the military age. 


* * * 


Sundry official and semi-official exponents of Christianity 
have ventured from time to time during the war to maintain 
that the New Testament injunction to love one’s enemies 
was not merely an injunction to love one’s enemies unless 
they happened to be Germans. They have all got into 





trouble, some of them into serious trouble. The latest 
victim is the Archbishop of York, who said something dubious 
on Good Friday in New York, and has been taken to task by 
the wonderful Lord Denbigh. The Archbishop does not 
usually answer attacks in the Press, but to this excel- 
lent rule he has made an exception in favour of Lord 
Denbigh. His reply is infinitely prelatical. He explains 
that the occasion being the Good Friday Service he was 
obliged to base his address on the famous words: 
‘“‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do.” 
He says: “I did not choose the subject, but obviously 
it could not be avoided.”” Obviously! He then shows that 
he was prepared to pray for the heads of the German mili- 
tarist party on certain conditions—conditions which really 
ought to satisfy Lord Denbigh—and he asserts positively 
that he never did adjure his New York congregation to 
‘* think kindly of the rulers, soldiers and peoples of Germany 
and Austria.” He further says that he didn’t condemn the 
German treatment of prisoners of war because he hadn't 
time. In fact, he defends himself with skill. Nevertheless, 
he made a mistake in replying to Lord Denbigh. In the 
minds of the judicious the resulting situation is very strange. 
It would need Mr. Lytton Strachey to deal with it ade- 
quately. I have often suspected that the Archbishop of York 
is an “ eminent Victorian ”’ strayed into the wrong century. 
SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
ITALY AND THE SLAVS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Will you allow me to make a little correction in a state- 
ment that appeared in the valuable article on the * Italo-Southern 
Slav Rapprochement ” in your last week's issue. The Czecho- 
Slovaks fighting in Italy have not been enrolled in the Italian 
Army, but are merely an Expeditionary Force of our own auto- 
nomous Czecho-Slovak Army in France.—Yours, etc., 

V. NosEK. 

Czech Press Bureau, 

231 Strand. 
May 28rd. 


MR. DELL’S EXPULSION 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—As “ Sardonyx”’ seems to be in the confidence of the 
French Government, he would very much oblige me by indicating 
the exact nature of the inaccuracy which led to my expulsion 
from France? In my first article in the Manchester Guardian 
on the Austrian peace proposals of last year there were one or 
two mistakes in detail, which I corrected in a subsequent article ; 
but they did not affect the main facts, and were hardly of a kind 
to justify an expulsion. If * Sardonyx”’ can point out any other 
mistakes, he will do me a service, since my only desire is to give 
the facts. 

I should have thought that accuracy rather than inaccuracy 
would lead to an expulsion, since one resorts to such measures 
when other arguments are lacking. In any case, if correspondents 
are in future going to be expelled for inaccuracy, there will be 
a large number of expulsions. 

It is true that my expulsion did not surprise me. It is quite 
in accordance with experience that a journalist who was the 
champion of the freedom of the Press when he was in opposition 
should be the first to interfere with it when he is in power.— 
Yours, ete., Rosert DELL. 

The Manchester Guardian, 

London Office, 43 Fleet Street, E.C. 
May 25th. 


TAXES 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of the 18th “ Super Tax” states that “ it 
is certainly quite common for manufacturers to include in their 
business expenses the ordinary subscriptions to Employers’ 
Associations,” and adds, “ whether or not the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue would deliberately sanction these deductions 
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I do not know, but the Surveyor of Taxes does not usually raise 
the point.”” Whatever the practice may be in the south, I can 
vouch for it that in Scotland the Surveyor of Taxes does raise 
the point and specifically require disclosure of such payments 
in every case where an Employers’ Association is known to exist. 
* Taxes ” in his rejoinder, in your issue ofthe 25th, understates 
his case. Not only must the Employers’ Association pay tax 
if the individual employer is to be relieved of it, but the arrange- 
ment is to the advantage of the Treasury in so far that the Asso- 
ciation has to pay at the higher “ unearned” rate whereas the 
employer would pay at the lower “ earned ” rate.—Yours, etc., 
F. H. Bisser. 
Scottish Alliance of Masters in the Printing 
and Kindred Trades, 
66 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
May 27th. 


THE EDUCATION BILL 


To the Editor of Tur New StraresMan. 

Sir,—There must have been others also who, after reading 
“The Education Bill in Danger” in Saturday’s issue, went 
to the W.E.A. Conference in the afternoon seeking comfort 
and finding—very little. There were a few puffs of oxygen 
in the atmosphere—there always are—but surely not enough to 
vitalise that from which Mr. Henderson and his colleagues must 
draw the force necessary to carry Clause 10. 

Those of us whose life business it has been to be sensitive 
to the moods of crowds came away in something very like despair. 
A very fair proportion of the audience were teachers ; the rest 
no doubt represented organised Labour—the two classes in the 
community who know most about the result of giving a meagre 
education for as little a time as can anyhow be managed, except, 
of course, the magistrates. And it would be (to borrowa phrase) 
gross and groveliing flattery to describe the temperature of the 
proceedings as even Laodicean. Why blame, then, the ordinary 
parent or the average ‘“ unclaimed” woman, though she may 
have acquired the right to vote ? 

Sir, in this matter, though a woman, I am, for the time being, 
out and out pro-boy, and so are an increasing number of us. 
The girls will suffer, we know. ‘They, too,are now being used to 
carry us our comforts from 6 a.m. onwards. No matter how the 
war ends though, the girls will have a life, even if a narrowed one. 
No one will send them to die, or to worse than death, before 
they have even begun to live. 

Your contribution of three weeks ago, and the first “‘ John and 
Mary” letter in the Times Educational Supplement, should 
be reprinted and sent broadcast, and especially, I would urge, 
to the newly enfranchised women whose sons these lads might 
have been. Do these lukewarm folk in the least realise how, 
apart from all else, the sum-total of community joy will be 
diminished when, in the exhaustion of what peace we finally 
achieve, the boys are not there to make it? And yet not only 
are they to die to keep us, but the little lads, their brothers, who 
are paying in their childhood now, are to give their youth also 
to the same end. 

It is not too late, even at this eleventh hour, for a stronger 
mandate to be given—one that shall make “ assurance double 
sure.” We are reputed to be fighting abroad to make the world 
safe for democracy, and we pardon no discoverable slackness 
in the prosecution of it. Why, then, be so dilatory at home in 
making the world safe for youth ?—Yours, etc., 

FLorRENcE A. Woop. 

Leigh-on-Sea (late The*Training College, Wood Green, N.). 


REGULATION 40D 


To the Editor of Tuk New Sraresman. 

Sir,—May I be permitted to correct two misstatements 
in Earl Russell’s letter in your issue of May 4th? He writes : 
“The Regulation in question provides for the punishment 
by imprisonment of a woman who knowingly communicates 
venereal disease to a soldier. Proof both of the disease and of 
its communication will be required. . . . A soldier who had 
been guilty of the same offence would be liable to be tried by 
court-martial and sentenced to two years’ hard labour.” 

The Regulation provides that a woman suffering from venereal 
disease in a communicable form shall not “ solicit or invite” 
a soldier to have sexual intercourse with her. The first 


prosecution under this Regulation took place in Manchester 
on April 19th last. The charge was that of soliciting; the 
woman, a girl of seventeen, admitted that she was suffering 


from venereal disease, and her statement was confirmed, on 
examination, by the prison doctor; she was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment, and the soldiers whom she solicited 
were not called to give evidence against her. (See Hansard 
for April 30th.) 

A soldier who knowingly communicates venereal disease to 
a woman may be answerable in the Civil Courts for assault with 
bodily injury, but the offence for which he can receive a court- 
martial sentence of two years’ imprisonment is that of concealing 
from the Army authorities the fact that he was diseased. 
Supposing, for instance, that the soldier in question had been 
treated for venereal disease, and subsequently discharged as 
apparently cured, when, in fact, the disease was still * com- 
municable”’—a case which, according to medical experts, 
is perfectly possible—the woman he infected would have no 
case against him under the Army Regulations. The Earl of 
Derby, speaking in the House of Lords on April 11th, was 
possibly desirous of conveying the impression which your 
correspondent received; but he did preface his statement of 
the position with the words, “ suppose that a man conceals the 
fact that he has this disease.”—yYours, etc., 

7 Claremont House, G. Dyce Suarp. 

Lithos Road, N.W. 3. 


BURMESE BABIES 


To the Editor of Tat NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Where in the world did “An Old Man” (New 
SraTesMAN, April 20th) get his story about ‘ Burmese babies 
put into jars to arrest and distort their mental and physical 
growth’? Surely not from Burma, where I have spent half 
a lifetime without hearing of it. As one interested in anthro- 
pology I should like to be told more; but I am also concerned 
for the good repute of Burmese civilisation as an Anglo-Burman.— 
Yours, etc., An ANGLO-BURMAN, 

East India United Service Club. 


Miscellany 


THE IMPERIALISM OF FROUDE 


HE centenary of Froude, who was born in 1818, 
should not pass unobserved. It is true that the 
reputation of this historian in the schools was 
always precarious and long ago entered into its decline, 
and that much of Froude’s thought, notably what he had 
from Carlyle, is now out of fashion, or at least unspoken. 
In the case brought against the author of the History 
of England from the Death of Wolsey, that he showed 
carelessness and even a lack of scruple in his handling 
of original material, the verdict has gone to the plaintiffs, 
Freeman and the Saturday Review. More serious, perhaps, 
from the point of. view of Froude’s general fame, is the 
situation in regard to that doctrine of “ great men” with 
which he identified himself. Froude believed with Martin 
Luther that the world is ruled through God by a few pre- 
eminent persons, whereas the tendency in these days is that 
of regarding ‘“‘ great men” as being fashioned by their age 
rather than fashioning it. Nevertheless, when the detractors 
have done their worst Froude remains, with his vivid style 
and powers of dramatic and picturesque representation, high 
in the second rank of English writers of the nineteenth 
century. Many of the controversies in which he so heartily 
engaged are still very much alive. It is not possible to excite 
oneself greatly nowadays over the hero-worshipping of 
Henry VIII., or over Froude’s anti-clericalism. But how 
much is still to be learnt from Oceana or the Irish books ! 
It was out of a really true love of his own race that the Impe- 
rialism of the author of The English in Ireland proceeded. 
“A mere manufacturing England,” he wrote in his Oceana, 
“ standing stripped and bare in the world’s market-place, and 
caring only to make wares for the world to buy, is already in 
the pollard stage ; the glory of it is gone for ever. The anti- 
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colonial policy was but a passing phase from which facts are 

awakening us.”” The basis of the Imperialism of this early 

Imperialist is well worth re-examination. 

Froude’s Imperialism reposed upon a belief in British 
superiorities. He was a Theist, and his God had entered into 
an alliance with that people which above others seemed able 
to combine an energetic affection for the common objects 
of life with a faith in something that lay beyond the bounds 
of sensible experience. He wanted “to knit the Colonies 
closer to the Mother Country,” not for the purposes of 
economic exploitation, but in order that those “ splendid 
territories ” of Australia, Canada and New Zealand might 
maintain the “ strength of limb and energy of heart ’’ which 
had raised the fathers of the English to their “ lofty emi- 
nence”’ in the world. If he objected to the thought of 
Separation, it was on moral and sentimental grounds, and 
because he believed that the British communities over the 
seas would, if launched into independence, be de-Anglicised 
and pass into conditions analogous to those of the South 
American republics. He would clearly have been amazed at 
that modern attitude which reconciles British Imperialism 
with a respect for the value of small nations and varied 
cultures. Froude saw no sense at all in small nations, and 
he wrote in Oceana : 

The dimensions and value of any single man depend on the body 
of which he is a member. As an individual, with his horizon 
bounded by his personal interests, he remains, however high his 
gifts, butamere creature. . . . / A man, on the other hand, who is 
more than himself, who is part of an institution, who has devoted 
himself to a cause—or is a citizen of an Imperial power—expands 
to the scope and fullness of the larger organism; and the grander 
the organisation, the larger and more important the unit that 
knows that he belongs toit. . . . A great nation makes great men: 
a small nation makes little men. 

Nevertheless, he had considerable sympathy with peoples, 
“once innocent and happy and prosperous,” whom the 
march of civilisation had overtaken. “* The unfortunates ! ” 
he cries out in Samoa. “ Was it not enough that we Euro- 
peans should give them gunpowder and gin and measles, but 
that we must send our political epidemic among them as 
well!” He spurned Jingoism, too, and set little store by 
martial glory. Listen to his language when all the “‘ classes ” 
in England, and even his own beloved Colonials, were crying 
out for war with Russia : 

I could understand (he wrote) the eagerness of the Army, for they 
wanted employment. I could understand that the Ministers could 
be driven against their judgment into doing anything which the 
people clamoured for. . . . The Radicals, till their turn of power 
came, professed to hate war. . . . But after we had seen them 
reddening the sands of Africa with the blood of tens of thousands 
of poor people who had been killed without scruple to escape an 
adverse vote in the House of Commons, one could not deny that 
even they, or at least the politicians among them, might be willing, 
for the same object ,to kill as many more in Asia. But why were 
the people themselves so eager ? 

Froude could not “ understand.” It is his constant plaint. 
Indeed, his political writings, and particularly his criticisms 
of English government in Ireland, might be described as one 
long doubt thrown upon England’s sanity. There could be 
no more curious commentary upon his Imperialism. 

He had, on the other hand, a very good grasp of the Irish 
character and of the workings of the Irish mind. His Irish 
essays are full of acute judgments ; and, although politically 
he was anti-Irish, the irritation which he displayed when he 
wrote of Ireland had its true source not in his contemplation 
of Irish unreason and violence, but in his contemplation of 
English responsibilities. Nationalist indignation against 
Froude’s history, The English in Ireland, and against his 
American lectures was much overdone, and it produced the 
worst book which ever came out of Irish America, the Rev. 
Thos. Burke’s Refutation of Froude. It is true that Froude 
fanatically repudiated the Home Rule solution of Irish 
difficulties. But many Irishmen have repudiated Home 
Rule. Said an old Parnellite, now turned towards Sinn 
Fein, the other day: ‘“ When I was a young man 
the peelers opened my head because I was a Home 








Ruler. Yesterday the peelers again opened my head 
with batons because I am not a Home Ruler. England is 
practically howling for Home Rulers in Ireland, and the 
policemen are beating the people into it where the politicians’ 
speeches fail.’’ The inconsistency, real or apparent, would 
not have seemed funny to Froude ; it would have enraged 
him. He wanted “ strong government ” in Ireland, and the 
only alternative to that was, he held, complete separation 
under which the Irish would discover the forms most suit- 
able to their genius. He ridiculed any compromise between 
English and Irish Nationalism. He agreed with an aphorist 
of the seventeenth century that “ without the subjection of 
Ireland England cannot flourish, and perhaps not subsist.” 
“* What danger,” wrote Pyndar in the reign of Henry VIII, 
“* is it to the King to suffer his land to be of the said disorder 
so long. It were more honour and worship to surrender his 
claim thereto, and make no longer prosecution thereof.” 
Echoing Pyndar and Sir William Petty, the founder of the 
Irish fortunes of the Lansdowne family, Froude in his despair 
finally counselled an English submission. “* We can govern 
India,” he moaned at the end of his The English in Ireland, 
“‘ we cannot govern Ireland. Be it so. Then let Ireland be 
free. . . . In an independent Ireland the ablest and 
strongest would come to the front, and the baser elements be 
crushed. The state of things which would ensue might not 
be satisfactory to us; but at least there would be no longer 
the inversion of the natural order, which is maintained by 
the English Connexion. This, too, is called impossible ; yet 
if we will neither govern Ireland nor allow the Irish to 
rule themselves, nature and fact may tell us that, whether 
we will or no, an experiment which has lasted for seven 
hundred years shall be tried no longer.” Imagine what 
Froude would have thought of the situation of to-day. 
There is the “ strong government,”’ which he so desired, in 
working order at long last. But to what end has this “ strong 
government” been set up? ‘To clear a path to the com- 
promise of Home Rule, which Froude so detested, but upon 


which all his countrymen now insist. 
J. M. Hone. 


POEMS BY EDWARD THOMAS 
FEBRUARY AFTERNOON, 
Men heard this roar of parleying starlings; saw, 
A thousand years ago even as now, 
Black rooks with white gulls following the plough, 
So that the first are last, until a caw 
Commands that last are first again—a law 
Which was of old when one, like me, dreamed how 
A thousand years might dust lie on his brow; 
Yet thus would birds do between hedge and shaw. 


Time swims before me, making as a day 
A thousand years, while the broad ploughland oak 
Roars mill-like, and men strike and bear the stroke 
Of war as ever, audacious or resigned ; 
And God still sits aloft in the array 
That we have wrought Him, stone-deaf and stone-blind. 


NO ONE CARES LESS THAN LIL. 
“No one cares less than I, 
Nobody knows but God 
Whether I am destined to lie 


Under a foreign clod,” 
Were the words I made to the bugle call in the morning. 


But laughing, storming, scorning, 
Only the bugles know 
What the bugles say in the morning ; 
And they do not care when they blow 
The call that I heard and made words to early this morning. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ET us recapitulate the facts. On Monday the 
Times published a poem signed ‘“ Rudyard 
Kipling,” and entitled The Old Volunteer. It 

ran as follows : 
I can hear the bugle calling 
And it don’t want me, 
While the superannuation-chap 
O” Germany, 
*S a fighting for the Kaiser in 
His Fatherland ; 
But our order's for the young ’uns 
O’ the old Brass-Band. 


We were ready in the ’nineties, 
When the call rang clear 

For the yeoman and the gentleman 
To volunteer, 

Awaiting for the enemy 

On nine days’ drill ; 

But the Army wants recruities, 
Not the old Free-Will. 


We can stay a long duration, 

Though the doctor said 

How ‘‘ ‘ The Office ’ would be worried when 

You drop down dead ” ; 

But there'll be a better Judgment for 

The Last Relay: 

I shall hear the bugle calling, 

And I'll march that Day. 
I take the liberty of reproducing it bodily, for the simple 
reason that the Times cannot have acquired the copyright 
from the author—and that author, whose copyright I 
am infringirig, is not likely to proceed against me. Within 
a few hours of publication the Times received a letter from 
Mr. Kipling, stating that he did not write the poem. 
His letter was not printed; possibly the Times did not 
like to print it; all we saw was a brief statement of the 
facts, and an assurance that Printing House Square was 
doing its utmost to track the forger to his lair. 

* * * 


The Times apologised to Mr. Kipling and its readers. 
It could not with decency do less ; it could not with safety 
attempt more. The situation is rich. The parody— 
although it does contain a mixture of banality and obscurity 
such as often characterises Mr. Kipling’s topical poems— 
is not a close parody, and falls well below Mr. Kipling’s 
lowest level. It is, in fact, horrible stuff. Even the 
Times must have known this. But it must pretend not 
to; otherwise it would be admitting that it is willing 
to print even the worst rubbish if a well-known signature 
is under it. But neither explanation nor reticence, no 
words and no silences, can make the salient fact other than 
it is: that the Times really thought Mr. Kipling wrote 
this stuff, and that Mr. Kipling knows it. An apology 
may cover the innocent abuse of Mr. Kipling’s signature ; 
but no apology can wipe out the insult to his pen. 
He now knows that, in the opinion of professed 
admirers, he was quite liable to write The Old Volunteer. 
I think he ought to write a poem about the Times. 


x * Ao 


It is a wonder that this sort of thing is not done more 
often. If work is topical there is frequently no time to 
send proofs to authors; and editors cannot spend their 
days telegraphing to ask people if signatures are genuine. 
But mistakes so thoroughly awkward as this could not 
be common. Real balderdash would not as a rule be 
printed unless it bore a signature of the first celebrity ; 
and an ordinary author would not have a serious grievance 
if a plausible forgery with some intrinsic merit found its 
way into print. There are several clever parodists in the 
country, and, were they sufficiently perverse and leisured, 


they could bag dozens of editors a week with forgeries. 
What would happen if they all started work on a large 
scale may be left to the imagination. 

x * * 

But if one really has a taste for taking people in, the 
mere casual bamboozling of simple editors, which is exposed 
in a day and leads nowhere, is poor sport compared with 
other kinds of literary forgery. The real thing is the 
thing that “makes a difference’? and reverberates for 
months and years. The late eighteenth century was the 
great epoch for this. I fancy that they were all in the 
department of fine letters; nobody, as far as I know, 
has taken the learned world in with spurious economic 
documents or charters. There were Chatterton’s Rowley 
manuscripts. There was Macpherson’s Ossian, in which 
many people believed for years, although others saw through 
them almost at once—including Dr. Johnson, who wrote 
the impostor a letter telling him that he would “ never 
be deterred from detecting what I think a cheat by the 
menaces of a ruffian.” As a climax came Mr. Samuel 
William Henry Ireland, son of a second-hand bookseller, 
who, while still in his teens, forged a Shakespeare 
autograph. This succeeding, he produced letters, marginal 
notes and locks of hair, hoodwinking, amongst others, 
Dr. Parr and Joseph Warton; his last coup was the 
concoction of a historical play, Vortigern, which Sheridan 
produced at Drury Lane. Had that not brought the world 
about his ears he would have gone on filling up the gaps 
in Shakespeare’s historical series. John Payne Collier, 
who followed in his footsteps, was at once more careful, 
more competent, and. less aspiring. He contented himself 
with bogus textual emendations, false entries in catalogues, 
and such small deer. It was years before he was finally 
exposed, and it was not until after his death that it became 
quite certain that he was a fraud and not a dupe. 

a * «x 


The worst of all these people, however, is that their 
forgeries were perpetrated either because they were in a 
hurry to get famous, or because they had theories to support, 
or a chronic mental kink. Ireland may have relished 
his meteoric career to some extent; but none of these 
forgers was the type of man who could most enjoy 
literary fabrication—namely, the level-headed leg-puller. 
No great English literary fraud has been conceived and 
carried out in the spirit of that French hoax which amused 
the World before the War. A French paper invented a 
great educationist, Hégésippe Simon, “ The Precursor” ; 
and sent to its political opponents in Parliament a circular 
saying that a statue was “ at last ’ to be erected in Simon’s 
honour, and asking them to join the committee. The 
appeal was headed by the very foolish “ quotation ” from 
Hégésippe: ‘“‘ The darkness vanishes when the sun rises,” 
but thirty Senators and Deputies, agreeing that it was 
a scandal that the Precursor’s memory should have been 
so neglected, joined the committee. Their names were 
published, and they were revealed as humbugs. That is 
the really good fraud—the fraud that exposes the preten- 
tious, sends the dull on wild-goose chases, sets the pedants 
by the ears disputing with acrimony about something 
that does not matter, or induces the slaves of esthetic 
fashion to commit themselves to a demonstrably misplaced 
admiration. Had Mr. Kipling been away beyond reach 
of papers, and had The Old Volunteer thus had a month’s 
run, depend upon it one would have stout fellows who would 
have proclaimed even that as a masterpiece. And that 
—as fabrication—was clumsy compared with what 4 
really skilful practitioner could have turned out. I 
suppose the reason that more people do not amuse them- 
selves with this kind of swindle is that to do the thing well 
and keep it up for any length of time one has to take so 
much pains about forging incidental evidence. This is a 
great check—or safeguard. SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 


Eminent Victorians. By Lyrron Srracnry. Chatto and 
Windus. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘*The history of the Victorian Age,” says Mr. Lytton 
Strachey, ‘‘ will never be written—we know too much 
about it.”” He means that our knowledge of the detail of 
that epoch, desirable as it may seem in itself, is too great 
for any merely human historian ever to reduce it to a single 
coherent and well-balanced picture; and he suggests that 
he himself has chosen a more subtle method, shooting 
**a sudden revealing searchlight into obscure recesses, 
hitherto undivined.” He has selected, that is to say, four 
eminent Victorian personages as specimens for his curious 
dissection ; and he remarks that his ‘‘ choice of subjects 
has been determined by no desire to construct a system or 
to prove a theory, but by simple motives of convenience 
and of art.” But the mere examination of his subjects 
is an interesting prelude to the examination of his book ; 
and the selection of Cardinal Manning, Florence Nightingale, 
Dr. Arnold, and General Gordon is certainly not without 
its own significance. 

These four eminent Victorians have one thing in common, 
that they were all earnest, professing Christians. It is 
true, as Mr. Strachey observes, that Cardinal Manning 
‘** belonged to that class of eminent ecclesiastics ‘ 
who have been distinguished less for saintliness and learning 
than for practical ability,” and that Miss Nightingale felt 
towards the Deity ‘‘as she might have felt towards a 
glorified sanitary engineer.” But even these persons were 
still unmistakably Christians and, on the religious side, 
their points of resemblance to Dr. Arnold and General 
Gordon are more striking than their points of resemblance— 
if the comparison may be allowed—to Mr. Strachey himself. 
It is the curious fact, then, that a sceptic of a somewhat 
Voltairean order, writing with a serene disdain for religious 
fervour, has chosen four especially religious personalities as 
specimens dredged up out of the deeps of the Victorian Age. 

This might seem to indicate that Mr. Strachey finds in 
religious activity the main current of that epoch and cannot 
avoid bringing it into the foreground of his picture, any 
more than Gibbon could avoid the emphasis faid on the 
growth of Christianity by his famous two chapters. But 
the truth probably lies elsewhere than in this conclusion. 
It may be regarded as a better explanation that Mr. Strachey’s 
choice was dictated by his taste in character and that he 
found in these four personages, or in their stories, some 
quality not so frequently obtainable in the other great 
figures of the time. He hints as much when he speaks of 
“motives of art” and when, in the second part of his 
preface, he discourses on the art of biography and reminds 
us that *‘ human beings are too important to be treated as 
mere symptoms of the past ” and that “‘ they have a value 
which is independent of any temporal processes—which is 
eternal, and must be felt for its own sake.”” What he has 
sought, it would seem, is drama and that quality of character 
which the ancients and the men of the Renaissance called 
“virtue.” He has not really attempted to illuminate 
specifically the Victorian Age. He might as well bave 
written of Innocent III., Joan of Arc, Pico della Mirandola, 
and Oliver Cromwell. He has chosen actually Cardinal 
Manning, Miss Nightingale, Dr. Arnold, and General Gordon. 
He works as an artist and produces incomparable pictures 
of character in conflict. 

He has been able to find in each of these subjects the 
artist’s elementary requisite of surprise; and it is in this 
alone that the Victorian background is in itself at all neces- 
sary to his scheme. We do not now look back on that age 
as a battleground of vehement and passionate characters and 
of enormous conflicting causes. We are more inclined, for 
the moment, to think of it as a stuffy time in which men 
who were large rather than great pushed dully against 
one another in dull, decorous quarrels. But Mr. Strachey, 
in four pictures of Victorian life, gives us four representa- 
tions of exhilarating conflict. He shows us Manning strug- 


gling against, and by persistence, astuteness and subtlety 
overcoming, a succession of obstacles to his career which 
would have daunted other men, and all the time converting 
subconsciously his own religious fervour and genuine self- 
abnegation into an instrument of his ambition. 


He shows 


us Miss Nightingale riding to the impossible task of reforming 
the War Office and ruthlessly killing a Secretary of State 
under her. He shows us Arnold clearing out the cesspool 
of a state of affairs which it would be absurd to describe as 
a public-school system, And finally he shows the fanatic 
Gordon dashing himself to pieces against a world of policy 
and administrative methods in which a fanatic at the head 
of a handful of troops could no longer perfectly carve his 
own fortune. 

It is impossible here even to outline the precise, vivid and 
witty essays which Mr. Strachey has devoted to his four 
characters. But he has certainly done something to redeem 
English biography from the reproach under which it suffers 
whea compared with the art as practised in France; and 
he comes close to the standard which he sets himself when 
he speaks of the ‘‘ Fontenelles and Condorcets, with their 
incomparable éloges, compressing into a few shining pages 
the manifold existences of men.” His essays, however, 
are not in a full sense éloges. On the other hand, they are 
not s hes for the prosecution or the attacks of a satirist. 
But Mr. Strachey is not by nature reverent or respectful ; 
and he combines a real delight in energy of soul with a 
tendency to depreciate all human effort. This gives his 
studies a curiously dry and acid tone, which does not, how- 
ever, altogether deprive them of generosity. It would not be 
fair to say that he portrays Manning as an intriguer, Miss 
Nightingale as a vampire, Arnold as a prig, and Gordon as a 
religious megalomaniac. But his attitude of mind towards 
the human spirit allows him to suggest all these accusations 
in narratives which are not, as a whole, unsympathetic. It 
is, perhaps, the conventional view usually taken of these 
figures which makes his implication of baser motives appear 
more striking than it should. It is not mere cynicism 
which makes him write of Manning : 

To one of his temperament, how was it possible, when once the 
choice was plainly put, to hesitate fora moment between the respect- 
able dignity of an English bishop, harnessed by the secular power, 
with the Gorham judgment as a bit between his teeth, with the 
illimitable pretensions of the humblest priest of Rome ? 

Nor is it, in his method, a damaging charge when he writes 
thus of Arnold’s conviction that the classics should form 
the basis of all teaching : 

“ The study of language,” he [Arnold] said, ‘ seems to me as if it 
was given for the very purpose of forming the human mind in youth ; 
and the Greek and Latin languages seem the very instruments by 
which this isto be effected.”’ Certainly, there was something pro- 
vidential about it—from the point of view of the teacher as well 
as of the taught. If Greek and Latin had not been “ given ” in 
that convenient manner, Dr. Arnold, who had spent his life in 
acquiring those languages, might have discovered that he had 
acquired them in vain. As it was, he could set the noses of his 
pupils to the grindstone of syntax and prosody with a clear con- 
science, 

Here, as in his question, ‘‘ What other nation on the face of 
the earth could have produced Mr. Gladstone and Sir Evelyn 
Baring, and Lord Hartington and General Gordon?” he is 
not only yielding to the satirical impulse but also admiring 
the variety of life and the human mind. A sense of amuse- 
ment at the ironical contrasts furnished by this variety is 
the superficial vehicle by which he presents his view of 
things ; but no man who found in life’s ironies merely food 
for amusement could have drawn the exquisite though 
incidental sketch of Newman in the essay on Manning, or 
could have handled with so much impartiality and justice 
the turbulent tangle of Gordon’s motives. 


on 


“ RECONSTRUCTION ” 
A Series of 


MORE 
Labour and Capital After the War: 


Essays. Edited by Prorressor S. J. CHapMman. 
Murray. 6s. net. 

Past and Future. By “Jason.” Chatto and Windus. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Of the making of books on “ Reconstruction” there 
is apparently no end. There are, at present, over fifty 
publications on sale—see an imperfect list in the last edition 
of Webb and Freeman’s Great Britain After the War— 
purporting to advise, inspire or exhort the nation and 
the Ministry of Reconstruction how to refashion our 
social and industrial institutions. Supposing that we 
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ordered the whole set, for about £15, what should we find ? 
The two volumes now under review are very favourable 
specimens of two main types. Professor Chapman’s book 
is a series of papers by ten different writers—a bishop, 
an industrial peer, two other “captains of industry,” a 
Labour Member and a Trade Union official, two women, 
two philanthropists—with an Introduction by the Deputy 
Speaker and a judicially balanced summing-up by the 
editorial economist. This is a favourite type of publisher’s 
venture. The contributors are of widely contrasted desires 
and opinions. Their papers are of greatly varying weight 
and value. They adduce few facts and cautiously avoid 
definite proposals, There are a dozen such volumes on 
the market. We cannot imagine their being of any use 
either to the Ministry of Reconstruction, or to anyone 
else sitting down to grapple seriously with any part of 
the problem. The fact that such casual collections of 
La are evidently profitable to the — is a 
reflection on the reading capacity and intellectual standard 
of the book-buying public; or, perhaps we should more 
correctly say, an indication of the extraordinarily low 
expectations that are commonly formed of sociological 
treatises. What such books can do is to spread a thin 
film of vague economic speculation over the deep well 
of middle-class complacent ignorance. It is only fair to 
say that Professor Chapman’s volume is distinctly a superior 
example of its type. It contains one paper of outstanding 
quality, Mr. Tawney’s essay on the mental attitude in 
which Reconstruction will have to be effected. Miss 
A. M. Anderson and Miss Susan Lawrence both write 
competently and persuasively, and with quite exceptional 
knowledge, about the entry of women into large-scale 
industry ; and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree gives an inspiring 
vision of the coming change in the status of the employer, 
which is disguised, as usual, as a change in the status of 
the employee. The captains of industry, Sir Hugh Bell, 
Mr. Dudley Docker, and Lord Leverhulme, do not quite 
agree among themselves; and it is interesting to find 
that it is Sir Hugh Bell who most definitely indicates that 
no diminution of the capitalist’s present share of the product 
can be permitted. If the manual workers want more 
they must first add at least as much to the output! The 
editor sums up so cautiously and indefinitely as to supply 
little or nothing beyond a pleasant sedative, which anes 
the reader feel that all is for the best in the best—because 
the only one practicable—of all worlds. 

The book by “ Jason ”’—the thinly-veiled anonymity 
of “ a well-known writer ”—is of another, equally common, 
type, expressing what is called “the outlook” of the 
author on “some of the problems which demand solution 
if English Democracy is to gain anything worth having 
from the sacrifices of the war.” It does not, as the author 
apologetically explains, “Jay down a programme; it 
discusses a spirit which will revolutionise our way of looking 
at every programme.” In a series of thirteen gracefully- 
written chapters it discusses the “ industrial revolution ” 
of a hundred years ago and that of to-day; the way we 
treat our child-labour and our adult workmen ; the sources 
of the wage-earners’ deep-rooted discontent; and how 
industry can be reorganised. It is very characteristic 
that what it comes out at is the ‘“ Whitley Councils.” 
This, too, is a very superior example of its type. Of all 
the volumes attempting to give us a new “ outlook,” we 
know of none open to so little objection. It is a charmingly- 
phrased, adequately-instructed, and kindly-conceived out- 
pouring of the spirit of a Schine seele. If ideals and 
aspirations were all that Dr. Addison required in his great 
task, “‘ Jason” would be his man. It is a very good book 
to begin on. Unfortunately, neither the Minister of Recon- 
struction nor the well-disposed capitalist—neither the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer nor the Labour Party— 
can build the new England according to his own 
preferences and repugnancies. 

The third main type of “ Reconstruction” books is 
even less valuable. The authors have an obsession—it 
may be fiscal protection, it may be the abolition of the 
Gold Standard, it may be the “ nationalisation of credit ” 
or the Single Tax—and this is revealed to the world as 
a panacea. Such volumes have no scientific value. 

at is the matter with Sociology? If the problem 
to be dealt with lay within the sphere of chemistry or 





physics, we should not be treated to volumes made up 
of unconnected essays by writers of very different calibre, 
casually commenting on stray corners of the matter at 
issue. We should not have outpourings of the spirit of 
the most amiable authors, formulating revelations of 
their personal likes and dislikes. If what the Minister 
of Reconstruction had before him was the rebuilding of 
all the bridges over the rivers and railways of England— 
if all the hundred thousand miles of roads had suddenly 
been destroyed, and an entirely new system of high-roads, 
by-roads, and footpaths had to be constructed for horse, 
motor-car, cycle and pedestrian traffic—we should not 
be contented with collections of casual essays by men 
and women of the most diverse experience and training ; 
nor yet with discussing the spirit in which the bridges 
and roads should be designed. There would be room for 
the most enthusiastic demands for, and the most inspired 
descriptions of, the ideal bridge or road. We should be 
grateful to prophets who warned us of the sin of building 
only for the habits of the past or the needs of the hour. 
But we should all recognise that, when we had settled 
whether we wanted bridges and roads at all, and exactly 
what we wanted them for, we should still be only at the 
beginning of wisdom. We should know that likes and 
dislikes are not building materials. We should need the 
most comprehensive detailed survey of sites and soils 
and routes and levels; we should require an accurate 
knowledge of the available materials ; and we should have 
to know all sorts of horridly technical facts about breaking- 
strains and tensions. Above all, we should have to grasp the 
problem as a whole. Can we dispense with the scientific 
method when what is to be reconstructed is not bridges 
or roads, but social tissue? The authors and editors of 
books on “ Reconstruction ” seem to assume that somebody 
else, anybody rather than they themselves, must put in 
the hard labour necessary for the survey of the actual 
conditions of the problem and the accurate ascertainment 
of the facts ; that somebody else is to master the repulsive 
technique: that somebody else should contribute the 
hours of mental toil required to grasp the whole of the 
factors, without which even a foundation-stone cannot 
be well and truly laid, in the social any more than in the 
material structure. We need not be ungrateful to the 
business men, the philanthropists, or the utopians for 
giving us what they can. But it is a serious reproach 
to Sociology, whether in economic or political science, 
that so little that is scientifically helpful to the Minister 
of Reconstruction is being published. 


A LINK WITH AMERICA 


Joseph H. Choate: A Great Ambassador. By THERON 
G. Stronc. Cassell. 15s. net. 


Americans have an odd habit of talking about democracy. 
They have, besides, a President, and their two great political 
parties are named Democratic and Republican. All these 
things had in the past an alarming sound in the ears of 
European Conservatives, and it was sometimes feared 
that Americans would spread revolutionary ideas among 
the disciplined peoples of the old world. Long before the 
war, however, conservative Europe was beginning to 
understand that it had nothing to fear from democratic 
America. It was beginning to see that neither Democratic 
nor Republican party was quite so progressive as the 
moderately Liberal Party in England, that the tule of 
wealth was at least as firmly established in America 
as in Europe, and that nowhere in the world was there 
a more profound reverence for the sacredness of property. 
Where else in the world, save in England, would a barrister, 
attempting to prove the invalidity of a tax imposed by 
the legislature, venture to use the plea : I thought tha 
the fundamental object of all civilised government was 
the preservation of the right of private property ? 

No one was better fitted than Mr. Choate, the lawyer 
who used that argument, to reconcile English capitalists 
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to the capitalists of America. In a world controlled by 
commercial values, he was the ideal ambassador. We 
do not think that the explanation of his popularity in 
England is to be found in the reason put forward by 
Mr. Strong: 


His fertile and productive mind may be likened to a garden full 
of rich soil sown with variegated flowers appealing, in their 
efflorescence, to a sense of beauty and affording delight to beholders. 
From this garden he permitted our kin across the sea to gather 
bountiful decorations to grace their festive occasions, and thus 
won their regard. 


It is true that we have Mr. Lloyd George, and that he 
may be said to effloresce all the time, but the spirit in which 
he is suffered is not explained by his rhetoric. It is true 
also that Mr. Choate’s perpetual readiness to make speeches 
in the Choate manner naturally added to his charm. One 
can imagine no more valuable exponent of a reactionary 
cause than a reactionary Bernard Shaw, and Mr. Choate’s 
mind was in many ways a queer conservative duplicate 
of Mr. Shaw’s. In America he was considered unreliable 
by politicians, and sometimes allowed his puckish Shavian 
humour to offend people whom he wanted to conciliate— 
as, for example, in his famous St. Patrick’s Day speech, 
of which he wrote plaintively that the American Irish 
“never took my advice. I advocated Home Rule in 
the most sensible and practical manner in which it was 
ever presented—that they should simply go back and take 
Ireland, and apply the science of government which they 
had learned in America.” But in England his opinions 
were heard with all the more satisfaction by the Conservatives 
and Whigs, who applauded them because they were expressed 
without any of the dullness usually associated with Con- 
servatism. Wit is frivolous in an opponent, but it sharpens 
the arguments of a supporter. Yet in the eyes of the 
political and commercial leaders with whom Mr. Choate 
chiefly associated in England his wit and eloquence were 
merely the frills of more solid virtues. He interpreted 
America to his English friends, and he showed it to them 
as a land in which democratic principles were perfectly 
consistent with trusts and commercial politics. 


Thus America’s most charming ambassador brought 
the wealthy classes in England and America into friendly 
and sympathetic relations with each other. It is quite possible 
that if the price of this book did not restrict its circulation 
it would extend Mr. Choate’s reconciling influence into a 
wider circle. For the book is full of jokes and bons mots 
of the kind enjoyed by most Englishmen. Over here we 
sometimes suspect Americans of an uncousinly failure 
to share our jokes. This suspicion may be confirmed 
by the comments of Mr. Strong, who probably does not 
in the least mean to be funny when he remarks that at 
public and semi-public functions Mr. Choate ‘‘ contributed 
more pleasure, I believe, in various ways than any other 
lawyer of his time.” But, fortunately, Mr. Strong, whose 
sense of humour is struggling, and whose grammar is 
sometimes uncertain, usually allows his idol to speak 
for himself, and the result is delightful. Mr. Choate’s 
wit was much brighter in America than in England, and 
in youth and middle age than when he was old ;_ but hardly 
any of his speeches, whether at banquets or in the law 
courts, were entirely without it. A example of it 
is his toast to woman—‘‘ the better half of the Yankee 
world, at whose summons the Pilgrim Fathers were always 
ready to spring to arms, and without whose aid they would 
never have achieved the historic title of the ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers.’ ” 


In his remarks which followed, he pictured them as entitled 
to greater praise than the Pilgrim Fathers because, he explained, 
they endured the same hardships as the Pilgcim Fathers, and endured 
the Pilgrim Fathers as well. 


Won by the po ambassador’s gaicty, the most insular 
Englishman will be inclined to read further, and will under- 
stand the American character considerably better when 
he has read Mr. Choate’s descriptions of New England 
life and the accounts incidentally given of American 
institutions and politics, and of the law court strife in which 
Mr. Choate admittedly found ‘‘ so much fun.” 








T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 
LESSONS OF THE WORLD WAR. 


By AUGUSTIN HAMON, Professor at the Université 
Nouvelle of Brussels and at the College Libre des Sciences 
Sociales, Paris; Lecturer at the London School of 
Economics. Cloth, 16s. net. 


A penetrating, detached, and highly-critical study of the causes of the 
Great War, and still more of its effects on the life of the nations engaged 
in it, and of the neutral peoples. 


THE ECONOMICS OF PROGRESS. 
By the Rt. Hon. J. M. ROBERTSON, MP. 
12s. - Tet. 


“Many subjects of vital interest, including the relations of capital and 
labour, education, land reform and population are discussed in a sug- 
gestive manner by Mr. Robertson.”—Daily Graphic. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT IN IRELAND. 
Medieval and Modern. By JOHN J. WEBB, M.A., 
LL.B. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Based upon original documents in State and Municipal archives, this 
book is an important contribution to a little known department of Irish 
history. 


WHAT AN ENGLISHMAN THINKS OF SINN FEIN. 
A STRANGER IN IRELAND. 


By AN ENGLISHMAN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“One of the best books about Ireland published for some years.” 
—Sunday Independent 
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BROTHER TOMMY. 
By HENRI RUFFIN and ANDRE TUDESQ. 
cover, Is. 3d. net. 


A vivid French account of the British Army's doings in France during 
the first half of last year. 


GREATHEART. A Novel. 
By ETHEL M. DELL. Cloth, 6s. net. 


Send for a free specimen copy of “M.A.B” (Mainly 
About Books). 
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has formed part of the 
ultimate ration of every 
important Arctic expedition. 
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With a piece of bread or 
a biscuit it is a perfect 
food. Chocolate contains a 
valuable fat (Cocoa Butter) 
and is therefore an excellent 
substitute for Butter and 
Margarine. 
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We take this opportunity to state that we are sup- 
plying our trade customers with as large a quantity 
of chocolate as the Government restrictions in raw 
materials permit, and express cur regret for any incon- 
venience the public may experience in obtaining supplies 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


English History in Shakespeare. By J. A. R. Marriorr, M.P. 
Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 

That frequent cause of mental disorder, the suppressed wish to 
write a book on Shakespeare, is a phenomenon that might well engage 
the attention of Freud; and some have unkindly averred that the 
same wish, not suppressed, but fulfilled, is also a matter for the 
psychopathologist. However this may be, ordinary literary observa- 
tion has recorded several peculiarities of the complaint, and, most 
striking of them all, the fact that the patient evinces an uncontrollable 
desire to connect Shakespeare, at whatever recourse to violent handling, 
with his own profession. There is, for example, the classic case of 
the cle n who believed that Othello presents an allegory of 
Elizabeth’s relations with the Anglican Church; and, beside this, 
the symptoms of Mr. Marriott’s attack appear relatively mild. Mr. 
Marriott, who is a historian, a political scientist, and a Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford, maintains that in his chronicle plays 
Shakespeare intended some sort of reading or interpretation of English 
history. He is somewhat handicapped by the facts that Shakespeare 
did not write the whole of the chronicle-plays in the firstinstance, and 
that the only interpretation of history which can, by the application 
of my 4 degree of force, be found in them is rather unintelligent. He 
does his manful best, however, and gets through his book somehow, 
much helped by his failure to distinguish clearly between Shakespeare's 
characters and the actual personages of history. He is a little puzzled 
to know how to account for Shakespeare’s omission of Magna Carta ; 
and decides, very sensibly, but with some damage to his theory, that 
it was left out because it would have bored an Elizabethan audience. 
No doubt it would have done so; but this seems to indicate that 
the plays were written to entertain, not to instruct, and that 
Shakespeare had not a scholar’s grasp of the development of English 
institutions ; for, though Magna Carta has been somewhat blown 
upon recently, it is only its meaning, and not its importance, which 
is in question. Mr. Marriott should be scholar enough to know that 
a book of this kind requires an index; but we bear him no grudge 
for failing to provide one. 


Wonder Women in History. By Atsert Payson TERHUNE. Cassell. 
10s. 6d. net. 

There are also wonder men. Dismissing with a man-of-the-world 
gesture such nonentities as St. Teresa, the Brontés, Elizabeth Fry, 
Florence Nightingale, they see outstanding feminine ability only 
in the Castlemaines, the Mesdames de Pompadour, the Fanny Elsslers 
of history, and dub them ‘‘ superwomen ” on account of their abnormal 

uisitiveness. The eyes of the wonder men twinkle with admiration 
before any woman who is shrewd enough to use her charms to pile 
up booty ; after all, pearls and political influence have both an exchange 
value. The wonder men are morbidly interested in the most intimate 
and trifling details of the lives of these money-making sirens; they 
write of them, as does Mr. Terhune, with a snigger, and they occasionally 
affect, as does Mr. Terhune, to moralise about maternal influence 
and the effect of a good home and the beauty of feminine innocence. 
We should dislike Mr. Terhune’s snigger less if he did not moralise, 
and if he did not snigger we might be mildly interested in his moralising. 
for on reflection we have to admit that a great many famous women 
have not been virtuous, that their lack of virtue has often been due 
to maternal vice or mismanagement, that many of them have frittered 
on Court amusements a genuine mental power, and that their lives 
form a subject full of interest for the educator. But serious considera- 
tion finds Mr. Terhune a distracting companion. Nature meant his 
style to be ponderous and dedicated it to monographs on heraldry 
or library indexing or cathedral brasses. Mr. Terhune has flown in 
the face of Nature and tried to write about butterfly women in a 
a manner. ‘‘ Never put off till to-morrow the winter flannels 
you should wear to-day ” is the crowning triumph of his wit, and he 
sums up Charles I. as a man who ‘‘ wore a turned-up moustache 
and a goatee and was partial to red clothes.” Still, the popularity 
of the works of Mr. Francis Gribble assures us that there is also a public 
for Mr. Terhune, and there are one or two passages in his book which 
make pleasant reading. Nell Gwynn’s racy wit survives a clumsy 
recorder, and we chuckle over Queen Victoria’s description of Rachel 
as *‘ such a nice, modest girl.” And it is interesting to note again 
in the photogravure of Lely’s portrait of Nell Gwynn the Cockney 
traits so familiar in the London of to-day. Surely it is odd that the 
worst books are so often the most sumptuously published. 


THE CITY 
LY eae naturally adopt a hesitating attitude, 


and business, which was already quiet in London, 

has become quieter still. Birmingham, which is 
rolling in money, is probably the most active investment 
market in the country, and business there is active in the 
shares of both the Metropolitan Carriage and Wagon Co. 
and Baldwins, Ltd. The accounts of the former to 
March 81st last show an enormous jump in the net profits 
from £467,447 a year ago to £746,644, after providing for 
contingencies, inner reserves, and excess profits duty. The 
dividend is the same as last year, viz., 15 per cent., free of 
income tax, which is pretty good for the old shareholders, 
seeing that in 1912 a bonus of 50 per cent, was distributed 


in fully-paid shares, and in 1917 another bonus of 100 per 
cent. was similarly paid. The company now proposes to 





increase its ordinary share capital from £3,000,000 to 
£10,000,000 for the acquisition of other undertakings, 
among them, it is understood, the Westinghouse concern. 
As regards Baldwins, this company has just made a bonus 
distribution as well as an issue of new shares, and dealings 
in the latter are active at 7s. premium, which makes 82s, 
for the £1 share. This is probably the most attractive 
British industrial investment offering. 

* * * 

A Liverpool broker informed me the other day that after 
compiling particulars of fourteen companies in which 
Liverpool investors were most interested, giving an analysis 
of their results for the last five years, he was astonished to 
find that all showed practically the same curve of prosperity. 
Point is given to this observation by the following table, 
which shows the gross trading profit of six of the com- 
panies for the year 1913, and the corresponding figure for 
the year 1916—except in the case of those marked with an 
asterisk, which are for the year 1917. In most cases the 
1917 figures were not available when the compilation was 


made : Gross Trading Profits (odd 
hundreds not shown). 
1913. 1916. 
Brunner, Mond £781,000 £1,117,000* 
Cammell, Laird 174,000 321,000 
Castner-Kellner 172,000 263,000* 
Niger Co. 127,000 208,000 
Salt Union - 80,000 880,000 
Union Cold Storage 187,000 242,000 


* 1917 figures. 

The above tabie accounts for only six of the fourteen 
companies, and as it may interest readers to know the 
names of the eight others in which Liverpool investors 
are particularly concerned, here gt are: The African 
Association, British Insulated and Helsby Cables, Cunard 
Steamship Co., Elder, Dempster and Co., Furness, Withy 
and Co., Lever Bros., Mond Nickel Co., United Alkali Co. 
It might perhaps be added that, speaking generally, the 
reports of industrial undertakings which are now making 
their appearance indicate that the high-water mark of 
prosperity has been passed, increased taxation and Govern- 
‘ment control, and perhaps more efficient working of the 
great new spending departments as they have found time 
to organise themselves, arresting the further development 
of profits. On the other hand, practically all the great 
business undertakings of the country have been able to 
improve and consolidate their position enormously, both 
as regards equipment and finance, out of the operations 


of the past three years. 
* * * 

The following interesting paragraph occurred in a letter 
received last week from a correspondent in a small country 
town: ; 

For the first time in my life I have bought a Stock Exchange invest- 
ment, having recently taken up some Port of London 5} per cent. 
Inscribed Stock. I did this because at present in this neighbour- 
hood all property is making big prices —prices which can only leave 
a very small percentage of interest, and prices which must decline at 
some future time. 1 think these prices are being realised because 
the farmers are making money and have it toinvest, and the average 
farmer will only invest in land or bricks and mortar, which he can 
see. Therefore, the property market in these neighbourhoods is an 
inflated one at present. 

x * * 

The Sungei Bahru Rubber Estates, Ltd., has followed 
the example of the Rubber Plantations Investment oe 
by inviting shareholders to deposit money with it at interes 
in such fashion that the depositor has an option to take P 
new shares at a fixed price. In this case the interest to i 
paid is 5 per cent., free of income tax, and the deposits wi 
be repayable two years hence, or six months after the = 
tion of the Treasury to an issue of shares has been — 
or is no longer required, whichever may be the later da e, 
and depositors will have the option of taking cash or = 
fully-paid £1 shares at a premium of 5s. per share. 10 
people who can afford to lock up their money, the we 
are attractive, and the Sungei Bahru Rubber Estates w 
no doubt easily secure on these terms the £20,000 it soquenee. 
If this method of obtaining fresh capital spreads a . 
doubtless it will) the Treasury may consider it —_ 
to intervene, for it is clearly an ingenious method of raising 


. . . . f 
itional tal without having to obtain the consent 0 
es om, Emit Davies. 
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‘The PARLIAMENTARY 
REPRESENTATION of 
the UNIVERSITIES 


| (CORRECTED NOTICE) 


| T has been announced that 

all the six University constit- 
| uencies in Great Britain will be 
| contested at the General Election 
__ by graduates standing on behalf 
of the Labour Party. Graduates, 
men or women, in sympathy with 
this movement are asked to com- 
municate their postal addresses 
to the undersigned. 


The following will need to claim 
their votes before the date fixed 
by each University (often 31 
July, 1918), obtaining the neces- 
sary form from the Registrar (or 
corresponding official) of their 
University, viz. : 


B.A.’s, and women of B.A. status, of 
Oxford or Cambridge (fee £1) ; 

Graduates of London, men or women who 
are not members of Convocation (fee £1), 
and also women graduates who are 
members of Convocation (no fee); 

All graduates, men or women, of the 
hitherto unrepresented Universities of 
Ireland and Wales; and also of Dur- 
ham, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Birmingham, and Bristol 
(fee to members of Convocation, 5s. ; 
to non-members, 10s.) ; 

Such Graduates of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and of Edinburgh, Glasgow, St. 
Andrews, and Aberdeen, as have not 
hitherto been electors (including all 
women, except that women graduates 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen 
are being placed on the register with- 
out claim). 

All women graduates of whatever Univer- 
sity over 30 years of age should, to 
ensure registration, make claims. 

All graduates who have changed their 
addresses should notify their present 
residences. 


Any further information re- 
quired will be supplied on appli- 
cation to E. R. PEASE. 


“abian Society. | 


Hon. Secretary, 


25 Tornint, STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


WEST INDIES 
SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS EGYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 

THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET @ 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


a eee se 





UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE NEW WITNESS LEAGUE. 


AN IMPORTANT MEETING 


IN DEFENCE OF THE PEOPLE’S DRINK 


will be held at 
THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT 


(Venetian Room) 


ON TUESDAY NEXT, JUNE 4th, 1918, 


at 6.30 p.m. 


The President of the League, 


Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON, 


will move: 


‘“*That this Meeting condemns the extension 
of State control as threatening further inter- 
ference with the liberty of the citizen.” 


The Speakers will include : 
Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC, 
Mr. F. Y. ECCLES, 

Mr. E. S. P. HAYNES. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
“THE NEW WITNESS,”’ Lid., 20-21 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 2 











OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 





‘*SU-TALL"” SYSTEMS SOLVE SYSTEM SECRETS. 


APPLY for illustrated Catalogue List 50A of General Office 

Systems and Office and Library Furniture. Largest stocks in the 
City of: London. Send a post card NOW! 

JOHNSON TAYLOR & Co. 

31 “Su-tall” Corner 

Fore Street, London, E.C. 2 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 


T? prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 

Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to you for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request.—THE MERKHAM TRADING Co., ‘Len. »329 (N.S.) 
High Holborn, W.C. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
"Tams CLASS on the POLICY and PRIN- 





CIPLES OF THE LABOUR PARTY.—In response to 

numerous requests, the Fabian Society has arranged for a 
Tutorial Class on the above subject, which Mr. Sidney Webb has agreed 
to conduct, on six successive Tuesdays, at 6 p.m., g on the 
28thof May, 1918. The Class will be held at Caxton Hall, Westminster. 
Syllabus.—I. Origin, History, Constitution and Principles of the 
Labour Party. II. The Policy of the National Minimum. III. The 
Democratic Control of Industry and Commerce. IV. The Control 
of the Environment. V. National Finance. VI. The “ Britannic 
Alliance ’’ and Internationalism. Tickets for the Six Meetings (10s. 6d.) 
= be ee from the SECRETARY, Fabian Society, 25 Tothill 
treet, S.W. 1. 


LEEDS UNIVERSITY. 
NEXT SESSION 
COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 30. 


A General Prospectus may be obtained from the Secretary. 


T RAINING COLLEGE, DARLINGTON. 
ONE YEAR COURSES OF TRAININGTare provided for those wishing to 
qualify 
(1) As Heaps or Nursery ScHoo.ts. 
(2) As Teacuers tn ContTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
Trained Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or candidates who have passed Higher 
Local or Higher Freebel Examinations, are eligible. 
Particulars as to fees, grants and courses of ‘work on application to the Principal, 
Miss F. HAwTReEy. 


“EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE.” 
= OF PREPARATION for Men and Women desiring to 


teach in Continuation CLAsses or in the classes beld in Clubs and Adult 

Associations. Residence and Day Continuation School at Canning Town East. 
Early application should be made as to certificates, grants or scholarships, fees, etc., 
to Hon. Secretary, 11 Tavistock Square, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. ; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 

AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and Encinerr- 
inc for Men and Women, Fse 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 

REGISTRAR. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 





HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen. 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 








I NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 
Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an EmpLorment Bureav, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers. 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 


SCHOOLS. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tion—free development as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Independent study, Regular physical training. Pupifs prepared for the Universities. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. Principals: Miss 
Treopora Crark and Miss K. M. Extis. 





T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 
Principals: The MIssES MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
Tel. : 7 Grayshott. 





G*: MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Trivos) and of the Maria Grev Training College 


WANTED. 


NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA wanted; latest edition, India 
Paper. Write price and conditionto E. B,, 153 Audley Road, Herdon, N.W. 4, 
YCHO-ANALYSIS. Books on, particularly Freud, also fac- 
simile reproductions of Leonardo da Vinci's Notebooks, published in Milan. 


Particulars and Prices to Lr. West, 245 Barry Road, Dulwich, S.E, 22, 
Correspondence invited, 


MISCELLANEOUS. < 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and ptly executed. Shorthand- 
a provided. Mee ‘ , Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane, 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


SHORTHAND and TYPING (confidential work under- 

“. Correspondence and Pa kept in order. Transla- 
tions, Bookkeeping, Blue Book and Reference Work, Collection of 
Materials at British Museum or elsewhere.—Mrs. WESTBROOK and 
Miss M. Harris, Outer Temple, 222 Strand, W.C. 2. 
EADERS OF THE ‘*‘NEW STATESMAN” who have no im- 
portant use for copies a week or a fortnight after publication might be glad 
to send them where they would be valued. Tue New Statesman is not the type 
of paper to send indiscriminately to the Front via the G.P.O. or the Y.M.C.A. To 
do this is to waste it, for it is not at all likely to reach the man who really needs it. | 
have a few addresses of men whom I cannot myself sapply. Would any readers of 
the paper like to receive one or more ?—Enquire S. J. S., Box 314, New Statesman, 
ee tgs 1d ami 
THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 

The League was founded in 1910 to save the lives of mothers and 
children by preventive care. It is concerned with the care of the mother 
during the ante-natal and post-natal periods, as well as of the infant 
after birth. The work undertaken for motherheod includes Maternity 
Clinics associated with health visiting, daily dinners for expectant and 
nursing mothers, and various activities for education. The care of 
the child is continued after birth by means [of Infant Consultations, 
Health Visiting, etc. 

INFANT WELFARE CENTRES ORGANISED BY THE LEAGUE. 

Kine's Cross - - 128 Pentonville Road, N. 1 











111 Bridge Road, West Battersea, S.W. 


BaTTERSEA 
HAMMERSMITH - 161 Sulgrave Road, W. 
MARYLEBONE - 39 Lisson Street, W. 
SHOREDITCH 152 Kingsland Road, N.E. 
STEPNEY - . - 49 Church Street, Minories, E. 
Office: 128 Pentonville Road, N. Mrs. Micuett. 


Ca ES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 

invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied by order to the Royal 

Household. Used in War Hospitals. Tins 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s. (this size to 
Hospitals 3s. 6d.), post free.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield, 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free ad. 
—Matrtuusian Leacus, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W.1. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


150 RISING TO £200.—WANTED, Woolwich Invalid Children’s 
£ Association, EXPERIENCED WORKER to take charge ‘of Case Work; full 

responsibility for general work when needed. (Revised advertisement,)— 
Application Forms from Miss GriniinG, Hon. Sec., 8 Thomas Street, Woolwich; 
must be returned by June 10th. 


ECRETARY (woman), experienced with administrative and 
organising ability, desires post, London,—Box 310, New STaTEesMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








THE PEASANT SHOP 


DEVONSHIRE ST., 1 THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 1. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Smocks, Jerkins, Children’s Frocks and 
‘** Dalmatics.” 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


The yearly subscription to Taz New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Ten Guineas per page, cols. and half cols. pro 
vata. Company ReportsFourteen Guineas. Pro- 
spectuses Sixteen Guineas. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, Erc., are charged at the 
rate of 8d. per line for a single insertion, or 8/- per 
inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 





























Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzaiant & Sons,’ Lrp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, B.C.4; Published by the Starzsman Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 4, and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the World. 
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